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Editorials 


ADOPTION  The  Bible  recognizes  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  adoption,  which  is  the  placing  of  one 
rightfully  outside  blood>ties  into  the  position  of  a  legal  (not, 
natural)  child  in  the  family.  Though  not  a  custom  known 
among  Jews  at  first,  adoption  was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians. 
Exodus  2:10  records  the  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  (cf.  1  Kings  11:20).  The  adoption  of  Esther  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  custom  was  practiced  by  Jews  in  Babylon 
(Esther  2:7,  16).  Greece  and  Rome  were  evidently  included 
among  those  who  followed  this  custom.  The  apostle  Paul, 
indeed,  uses  this  terminology  only  when  writing  to  Gentiles. 
He  speaks  to  such  about  the  national-placing  of  Israel  above 
other  peoples — “to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption”  (Rom. 
9:4,  5) — as  a  kind  of  adopting.  This  instance  bears  closely 
upon  the  spiritual  and  New  Testament  use  of  the  word,  but 
it  is  evident  from  Exodus  4:22,  Deuteronomy  32:6,  Isaiah 
64:8,  Jeremiah  31:9  and  Hosea  11:1  that  Israel  although 
called  the  son  of  Jehovah  is  only  one  by  virtue  of  decree  or 
sovereign  act,  not  by  virtue  of  natural  or  even  spiritual  ties 
in  her  relationship  to  the  Lord. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  comes  a  spiritual  use  of  the 
word  adoption  (Rom.  8:14-17)  which  signifies  the  placing  of 
a  newborn  child  into  the  position  of  privilege  and  responsi¬ 
bility  attached  to  an  adult  son,  immediately  and  without 
regard  to  maturity  of  years.  Here  an  important  distinction 
appears  between  two  Greek  works,  namely,  texvCov — used  to 
denote  little  children  who  are  under  the  authority  of  parents, 
tutors  and  governors  (cf.  John  13:33)  and  m6? — used  to 
denote  an  adult  son.  So  Christ  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son 
of  man,  and  by  employing  the  latter  Greek  term  meant  that 
He  is  one  of  full  maturity.  Now,  perplexity  may  arise  over 
why  a  born — ^and  thus  a  natural — child  should  be  adopted  at 
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all.  For  adoption,  as  usually  conceived  of,  could  add  nothing 
to  rights  which  are  gained  by  normal  birth.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  adoption  will  appear.  The 
newborn  child  by  his  adoption  is  advanced  positionally  to 
completeness  right  away,  with  the  standing  of  an  adult  son. 
Since  spiritual  adoption  occurs  at  the  time  that  one  is  saved 
and  becomes  a  child  of  God,  the  Bible  recognizes  no  childhood 
period  in  the  Christian’s  experience.  The  solitary  reference 
in  1  Corinthians  3:1  to  ’’babes  in  Christ”  sustains  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  an  immaturity  due  to  brief  experience  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life:  it  is  a  reference  to  limitations  which  belong  to  the 
unspiritual  or  carnal  state.  The  believer  who  is  carnal  may 
have  been  saved  for  many  years. 

In  its  distinctive  significance,  then,  adoption  means  that 
the  one  thus  placed  has  at  once  all  the  privilege — which  is 
that  of  independence  from  tutors  and  governors — and  liberty 
of  a  full-grown  man.  Hence  the  Christian  is  enjoined  to 
’’stand  fast”  in  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  him 
free,  and  not  to  be  ’’entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bond¬ 
age”  (which  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  legal  or  merit 
system.  Gal.  5:1).  Spiritual  adoption  imposes  also  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  belonging  to  full  matureness.  This  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  everything  God  addresses  to  any  believer  He 
addresses  to  all  Christians.  No  portion  of  the  hortatory  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  restricted  to  beginners  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
same  holy  walk  and  exercise  of  gifts  is  expected  from  all  the 
children  of  God  alike.  Since  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  lived 
in  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  this  requirement 
is  reasonable,  for  His  power  to  enable  is  as  available  for  one 
person  as  for  another.  In  reality,  long  years  of  experience  in 
Christian  living  will  doubtless  tend  to  advancement  of  life; 
yet  the  fact  remains  all  those  years  add  no  more  supply  than 
is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  the  very  beginning.  By  so 
much  the  whole  field  of  Christian  responsibility  is  related  to 
the  doctrine  of  adoption. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
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WAR  AND  Any  war  is  disorder  on  an  international 
CONSCIENCE  scale.  In  local  areas  everyone  agrees  upon 
the  measures  that  may  be  needed  for  main¬ 
taining  order.  We  need  police.  Can  it  be  different  on  the 
international  scale  from  the  local?  Nevertheless  there  are 
denominations  in  America  today  that  still  take  a  stand  for 
pacifism.  Whole  denominations,  not  just  individuals.  Although 
it  is  not  difficult  to  sympathize  with  their  natural  aversion 
to  battle,  the  whole  matter  of  conscientious  objection  needs 
thought  before  conclusions  are  drawn  rashly.  And  one  of  the 
points  to  consider  perhaps  is  the  example  of  Christ. 

Someone  has  put  it  this  way,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — “If  Christ  were  to  be  found  in  some  city  as  He  was 
found  in  Capernaum — agoing  about  doing  good.  He  would  be 
asked  to  heal,  to  comfort,  to  forgive,  but  He  would  not  be 
asked  to  bear  arms.  To  the  prospective  objector,  therefore,  I 
say:  ‘Serve  as  He  served,  and  it  will  be  the  same  with  you. 
If  you  cannot  conscientiously  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
Caesar,  it  means  that  you  cannot  conscientiously  make  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  God.  Yours  is  a 
special  call.  You  must  leave  your  father,  your  mother,  your 
wife  and  children,  your  lands  and  property  as  the  conscript 
soldier  has  to  leave  them,  in  order  to  obey  it.  Otherwise  your 
conscience  is  not  a  master  to  be  obeyed;  it  is  an  excuse.*  The 
conscientious  objector  must  become,  then,  the  conscientious 
crusader.*** 

It  is  one  thing  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  armed  protec¬ 
tion  in  a  strong  government,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
refuse  service  with  its  armed  forces  while  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  protection.  Such  disparity  cannot  be  allowed.  We 
must  pay  for  value  received.  A  man  with  “conscience**  pays 
his  debts,  let  it  be  remembered. 

FIFTY  What  of  the  religious  world  today  after  fifty  years 
YEARS  of  the  20th  century  have  rolled  by?  Has  it  well- 
defined  features,  somehow  distinct  from  those  of 

*P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  A  Layman’s  Confession  of  Faith  (Fleming  H.  Revell, 
New  York),  pp.  159-60. 
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the  past  and  suggestive  of  the  future?  A  few  sentences  from 
one  who  wrote  on  the  life  of  Paul  may  state  the  case  well 
enough:  “It  is  understandable  that  a  period  of  religious 
fermentation  like  ours,  when  the  emotions  swing  to  and  fro 
between  a  superficial  rationalism  and  a  muddled  mysticism, 
may  not  feel  attracted  to  the  vigorous  theology  of  Paul, 
which  to  the  one  group  appears  too  mysterious  and  to  the 
other  too  intellectualistic.  As  the  religious  unrest  deepens, 
however,  there  will  emerge  an  urgent  demand  for  real  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  profoundest  distress  of  the  soul.  And  when  there 
anew  shall  appear  larger  numbers  of  awakened  and  anxious 
consciences,  there  will  also  arise  a  deeper  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  Paul  and  his  interpretation  of  the  gospel.”* 

“Superficial  rationalism”  plays  a  large  part  in  modern 
religion,  not  to  use  any  less  kind  analysis  for  the  way  that 
equivocating  men  voice  their  faith  or  unfaith.  At  the  opposite 
extreme  from  rationalistic  thought  lies  the  “muddled  mysti¬ 
cism”  of  certain  cults,  philosophies  and  reactionaries,  not  to 
mention  the  masses  who  follow  in  the  train  of  religion  now¬ 
adays  but  who  little  understand  what  they  profess.  Another 
group  is  represented  by  a  few  in  1960,  and  that  one  takes  its 
stand  on  the  Bible  as  it  has  been  loved  and  trusted  fromi  the 
beginning.  This  minority  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
world,  not  in  any  single  denomination  or  fellowship  or  edu¬ 
cational  background,  nationality  or  age.  It  can  be  said  of 
them  just  as  of  John  the  Baptist:  “There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came  for  a  wit¬ 
ness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men  through  him 
might  believe.  He  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear 
witness  of  that  Light.  That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world”  (John  1:6-9). 

God  has  always  preserved  “a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace”  (Rom.  11:6).  For  this  we  are  thankful. 
Against  such  people  “the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.” 

John  Henry  Bennetch 


'Olaf  Moe,  The  Apostle  Paul  (Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis, 
1950),  pp.  3-4. 
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THE  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

(Concluded  from  the  July-September  Number,  1950) 

THE  TERMS  OF  SALVATION 

Outside  the  doctrines  related  to  the  Person  and  work  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  truth  more  far-reaching  in  its  implications 
and  no  fact  more  to  be  defended  than  that  salvation  in  all 
its  limitless  magnitude  is  secured,  so  far  as  human  respon¬ 
sibility  is  concerned,  by  believing  on  Christ  as  Savior.  To 
this  one  requirement  no  other  obligation  may  be  added  with¬ 
out  violence  to  the  Scriptures  and  total  disruption  of  the 
essential  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  alone.  Only  ignorance 
or  reprehensible  inattention  to  the  structure  of  a  right  Soteri- 
ology  will  attempt  to  intrude  some  form  of  human  works 
with  its  supposed  merit  into  that  which,  if  done  at  all,  must, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  wrought  by  God  alone 
and  on  the  principle  of  sovereign  grace.  But  few,  indeed, 
seem  ever  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  grace, 
and  it  is  charitable,  at  least,  to  revert  to  this  fact  as  the 
explanation  of  the  all-but-universal  disposition  to  confuse 
the  vital  issues  involved.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
demonstrate  that  the  eternal  glories  which  are  wrought  in 
sovereign  grace  are  conditioned,  on  the  human  side,  by  faith 
alone.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  truth  must  of  necessity 
make  drastic  claims  upon  the  preacher  and  become  a  qualify¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  soul-winning  methods  which  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  student  would  do  well  to  bring  his  message  and 
his  methods  into  complete  agreement  with  the  workings  of 
divine  grace,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  conform  this  unalter¬ 
able  truth  to  human  ideals. 
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Salvation  which  is  by  faith  begins  with  those  mighty 
transformations  which  together  constitute  a  Christian  what 
he  is;  it  guarantees  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Christian  and 
brings  him  home  to  heaven  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ. 
The  preacher  or  soul-winner  who  is  able  to  trace  through 
these  limitless  realities  and  to  preserve  them  from  being 
made  to  depend  to  any  degree  upon  human  responsibility 
other  than  saving  faith  in  Christ,  merits  the  high  title  of 
**a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in  the  words 
of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine”  (1  Tim.  4:6).  A  moment's 
attention  to  the  transforming  divine  undertakings  which 
enter  into  salvation  of  the  lost  will  bring  one  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  every  feature  involved  presents  a  task 
which  is  superhuman,  and,  therefore,  if  to  be  accomplished 
at  all,  must  be  wrought  by  God  alone.  Such  a  discovery  will 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  that  the 
only  relation  man  can  sustain  to  this  great  undertaking  is 
to  depend  utterly  upon  God  to  do  it.  That  is  the  simplicity 
of  faith.  However,  since  moral  issues  are  involved  which 
have  been  divinely  solved  by  Christ  in  His  death.  He  has 
there  too  become  the  only  Savior,  and  to  save  faith  must  be 
directed  toward  Him.  “Whosoever  believeth  in  him”  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  But  even  when  the 
supernatural  character  of  salvation  is  recognized,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  encumber  the  human  responsibility  with  various 
complications,  thus  to  render  the  whole  grace  undertaking 
ineffectual  to  a  large  degree.  These  assertions  lead  naturally 
to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  more  common  features  of 
human  responsibility  which  are  too  often  erroneously  added 
to  the  one  requirement  of  faith  or  belief, 

I.  REPENT  AND  BELIEVE 

Since  repentance — conceived  of  as  a  separate  act — is  al¬ 
most  universally  added  to  believing  as  a  requirement  on  the 
human  side  for  salvation,  a  consideration  of  the  Biblical 
meaning  of  repentance  is  essential.  This  consideration  may 
be  traced  as  follows:  (1)  the  meaning  of  the  word,  (2)  the 
relation  of  repentance  to  believing,  (3)  the  relation  of  re¬ 
pentance  to  covenant  people,  (4)  the  absence  of  the  demand 
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for  repentance  from  salvation  Scriptures,  and  (5)  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  repentance  in  specific  passages. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  the  Word.  The  word  pEtavoia  is  in 
every  instance  translated  repentance.  The  word  means  a 
change  of  mind.  The  common  practice  of  reading  into  this 
word  the  thought  of  sorrow  and  heart-anguish  is  responsible 
for  much  confusion  in  the  field  of  Soteriology.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sorrow  should  not  accompany  repentance  or  lead 
on  to  repentance,  but  the  sorrow,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
repentance.  In  2  Corinthians  7 :10,  it  is  said  that  ‘‘godly  sor¬ 
row  worketh  repentance,”  that  is,  it  leads  on  to  repentance; 
but  the  sorrow  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  change  of  mind 
which  it  may  serve  to  produce.  The  son  cited  by  Christ  as 
reported  in  Matthew  21:28-29  who  first  said  ‘‘I  will  not  go,” 
and  afterward  repented  and  went,  is  a  true  example  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word.  The  New  Testament  call  to 
repentance  is  not  an  urge  to  self-condemnation,  but  is  a  call 
to  a  change  of  mind  which  promotes  a  change  in  the  course 
being  pursued.  This  definition  of  the  word  as  it  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  is  fundamental.  Little  or  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  a  right  induction  of  the  Word  of  God  on  this 
theme,  unless  the  true  and  accurate  meaning  of  the  word  is 
discovered  and  defended  throughout. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Repentance  to  Believing.  Too 
often,  when  it  is  asserted — as  it  is  here — that  repentance  is 
not  to  be  added  to  belief  as  a  separate  requirement  for  sal¬ 
vation,  it  is  assumed  that  by  so  much  the  claim  has  been  set 
up  that  repentance  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Therefore, 
it  is  as  dogmatically  stated  as  language  can  declare,  that 
repentance  is  essential  to  salvation  and  that  none  could  be 
saved  apart  from  repentance,  but  it  is  included  in  believing 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  it.  The  discussion  is  re¬ 
stricted  at  this  point  to  the  problem  which  the  salvation  of 
unregenerate  persons  develops ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
errors  have  caused  so  much  hindrance  to  the  salvation  of  the 
lost  than  the  practice  of  demanding  of  them  an  anguish  of 
soul  before  faith  in  Christ  can  be  exercised.  Since  such  emo¬ 
tions  cannot  be  produced  at  will,  the  way  of  salvation  has 
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thus  been  made  impossible  for  all  who  do  not  experience  the 
required  anguish.  This  error  results  in  another  serious  mis¬ 
direction  of  the  unsaved,  namely,  one  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  inward  at  themselves  and  not  away  to  Christ 
as  Savior.  Salvation  is  made  to  be  conditioned  on  feelings 
and  not  on  faith.  Likewise,  people  are  led  by  this  error  to 
measure  the  validity  of  their  salvation  by  the  intensity  of 
anguish  which  preceded  or  accompanied  it.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  sorrow  of  heart  becomes  a  most  subtle  form  of 
meritorious  work  and  to  that  extent  a  contradiction  of  grace. 

Underlying  all  this  supposition  that  tears  and  anguish 
are  necessary  is  the  most  serious  notion  that  God  is  not 
propitious,  but  that  He  must  be  softened  to  pity  by  penitent 
grief.  The  Bible  declares  that  God  is  propitious  because  of 
Christ’s  death  for  the  very  sin  which  causes  human  sorrow. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  melt  or  temper  the  heart  of  God. 
His  attitude  toward  sin  and  the  sinner  is  a  matter  of  revela¬ 
tion.  To  imply,  as  preachers  have  done  so  generally,  that 
God  must  be  mollified  and  leniiied  by  human  agony  is  a 
desperate  form  of  unbelief.  The  unsaved  have  a  gospel  of 
good  news  to  believe,  which  certainly  is  not  the  mere  notion 
that  God  must  be  coaxed  into  a  saving  attitude  of  mind;  it 
is  that  Christ  has  died  and  grace  is  extended  from  One  who 
is  propitious  to  the  point  of  infinity.  The  human  heart  is 
prone  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  form  of  atonement  for 
sin  through  being  sorry  for  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  place 
of  sorrow  for  sin  in  the  restoration  of  a  Christian  who  has 
transgressed,  it  cannot  be  determined  with  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  that  for  the  unsaved — Jew  or  Gentile — there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  propitiate  God  or  to  provide  any  form  of  satisfaction 
by  misery  or  distress  of  soul.  With  glaring  inconsistency, 
those  who  have  preached  that  the  unsaved  must  experience 
mental  suffering  before  they  can  be  saved,  have  completely 
failed  to  inform  their  hearers  about  how  such  required  tor¬ 
ture  may  be  secured.  It  should  be  restated  that,  since  genuine 
grief  of  mind  cannot  be  produced  at  will  and  since  many 
natures  are  void  of  depression  of  spirit,  to  demand  that  a 
self-produced  affliction  of  mind  shall  precede  salvation  by 
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faith  becomes  a  form  of  fatalism  and  is  responsible  for  hav¬ 
ing  driven  uncounted  multitudes  to  despair.  However,  it  is 
true  that,  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view,  no  greater  heresy 
could  be  advanced  than  this  contention  that  the  supposed 
merit  of  human  suffering  because  of  personal  sins  should  be 
excluded  from  the  terms  on  which  a  soul  may  be  saved. 

As  before  stated,  repentance,  which  is  a  change  of  mind, 
is  included  in  believing.  No  individual  can  turn  to  Christ 
from  some  other  confidence  without  a  change  of  mind,  and 
that,  it  should  be  noted,  is  all  the  repentance  a  spiritually 
dead  individual  can  ever  effect.  That  change  of  mind  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  2:8).  It  will  be  considered,  too,  by 
those  who  are  amenable  to  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  preparation  of  heart  which  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplishes 
in  the  unsaved  to  prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  and  volun¬ 
tary  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior — as  defined  in  John  16 :8- 
11 — is  not  a  sorrow  for  sin.  The  unsaved  who  come  under 
this  divine  influence  are  illuminated — ^given  a  clear  under¬ 
standing — concerning  but  one  sin,  namely,  that  "‘they  be¬ 
lieve  not  on  me.” 

To  believe  on  Christ  is  one  act,  regardless  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  results  which  it  secures.  It  is  not  turning  from  some¬ 
thing  to  something;  but  rather  turning  to  something  from 
something.  If  this  terminology  seems  a  mere  play  on  words, 
it  will  be  discovered,  by  more  careful  investigation,  that  this 
is  a  vital  distinction.  To  turn  from  evil  may  easily  be  a 
complete  act  in  itself,  since  the  action  can  be  terminated  at 
that  point.  To  turn  to  Christ  is  a  solitary  act,  also,  and  the 
joining  of  these  two  separate  acts  corresponds  to  the  notion 
that  two  acts — repentance  and  faith — are  retpiired  for  sal¬ 
vation.  On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  Christ  from  all  other 
confidences  is  one  act,  and  in  that  one  act  repentance,  which 
is  a  change  of  mind,  is  included.  The  Apostle  stresses  this 
distinction  in  accurate  terms  when  he  says  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  “Ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God”  (1  Thess.  1:9).  This  text  provides  no  comfort  for 
those  who  contend  that  people  must  first,  in  real  contrition, 
turn  from  idols — which  might  terminate  at  that  point — and 
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afterwards,  as  a  second  and  separate  act,  turn  to  God.  The 
text  recognizes  but  one  act — “Ye  turned  to  God  from  idols” — 
and  that  is  an  act  of  faith  alone. 

Those  who  stress  repentance  as  a  second  requirement 
along  with  believing,  inadvertently  disclose  that,  in  their 
conception,  the  problem  of  personal  sin  is  all  that  enters 
into  salvation.  The  sin  nature  must  also  be  dealt  with;  yet 
that  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  repentance.  Salvation 
contemplates  many  vast  issues  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
issue  of  personal  sin,  though  included,  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole.  Acts  26:18,  sometimes  drafted  in  proof  of 
the  idea  that  the  unsaved  must  do  various  things  in  order 
to  be  saved,  rather  enumerates  various  things  which  are 
wrought  for  him  in  the  saving  power  of  God. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Repentance  to  Covenant  People. 
The  term  covenant  people  is  broad  in  its  application.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Israel,  who  are  under  Jehovah’s  unalterable  covenants 
and  yet  are  to  be  objects  of  another,  new  covenant  (Jer. 
31:31-34),  and  the  Church,  composed  of  all  believers  of  the 
present  age,  who  are  also  now  the  objects  of  that  new 
covenant  made  in  Christ’s  blood  (Matt.  26:28;  1  Cor.  11:25). 
A  covenant  implies  relationship  because  it  secures  a  right 
relation  to  God  in  matters  belonging  within  the  bounds  of 
the  covenant.  A  covenant  that  is  unconditional,  as  the  above- 
named  covenants  are,  is  not  affected  by  any  human  elements, 
nor  is  it  changeable  even  by  God  Himself. 

However,  the  fact  of  a  covenant  and  the  experience  of 
its  blessings  are  two  different  things.  It  is  possible  to  be 
under  the  provisions  of  an  unconditional  covenant  and  to 
fail  for  the  time  being  to  enjoy  its  blessings  because  of  sin. 
When  sin  has  cast  a  limitation  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a 
covenant  and  the  covenant,  being  unchangeable,  still  abides, 
the  issue  becomes,  not  the  remaking  of  the  covenant,  but 
the  one  issue  of  the  sin  which  mars  the  relationship.  It  there¬ 
fore  follows  that,  for  the  covenant  people,  there  is  a  need 
of  a  divine  dealing  with  the  specific  sin  and  a  separate  and 
unrelated  repentance  respecting  it.  This  repentance  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  confession  to  God.  Having  confessed  his  sin. 
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David  did  not  pray  for  his  salvation  to  be  restored;  he 
rather  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  “the  joy”  of  his  salva¬ 
tion  (Ps.  51:12).  In  like  manner,  it  is  joy  and  fellowship 
which  confession  restores  for  the  believer  (1  John  1:3-9). 
When  Christ  came  offering  Himself  to  Israel  as  their  Mes¬ 
siah  and  announcing  their  kingdom  as  at  hand,  He,  with 
John  and  the  apostles,  called  on  that  people  to  repent  in 
preparation  for  the  proffered  kingdom.  There  was  no  appeal 
concerning  salvation  or  the  formation  of  covenants;  it  was 
restoration  of  the  people  by  a  change  of  mind  which  would 
lead  them  to  forsake  their  sins  (Matt.  10:6  ff.).  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  appeals  made  to  covenant  Jews  concerning  their 
adjustments  within  their  covenants  to  individual  unregen¬ 
erate  Gentiles,  who  are  “strangers  from  the  covenants”  (Eph. 
2:12),  is  a  serious  error  indeed.  In  like  manner,  a  Christian 
may  repent  as  a  separate  act  (2  Cor.  7:8-10).  The  conclusion 
of  the  matter  is  that,  while  covenant  people  are  appointed 
to  national  or  personal  adjustment  to  God  by  repentance  as 
a  separate  act,  there  is  no  basis  either  in  reason  or  revela¬ 
tion  for  the  demand  to  be  made  that  an  unregenerate  person 
in  this  age  must  add  a  covenant  person's  repentance  to  faith 
in  order  to  be  saved. 

4.  The  Absence  of  the  Demand  for  Repentance  from 
Salvation  Scriptures.  Upwards  of  115  New  Testament 
passages  condition  salvation  on  believing,  and  fully  35  pas¬ 
sages  condition  salvation  on  faith,  which  latter  word  in  this 
use  of  it  is  an  exact  synonym  of  the  former.  These  portions 
of  Scripture,  totaling  about  150  in  all,  include  practically 
all  that  the  New  Testament  declares  on  the  matter  of  the 
human  responsibility  in  salvation;  yet  each  one  of  these 
texts  omits  any  reference  to  repentance  as  a  separate  act. 
This  fact,  easily  verified,  cannot  but  bear  enormous  weight 
with  any  candid  mind.  In  like  manner,  the  Gospel  by  John, 
which  is  written  to  present  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith 
unto  eternal  life,  does  not  once  employ  the  word  repentance. 
Similarly,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is  the  complete 
analysis  of  all  that  enters  into  the  whole  plan  of  salvation 
by  grace,  does  not  use  the  word  repentance  in  connection 
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with  the  saving  of  a  soul,  except  in  2:4  where  repentance  is 
equivalent  to  salvation  itself.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
his  companion,  Silas,  made  reply  to  the  jailer  concerning 
what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  they  said,  “Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved”  (Acts  16:31). 
This  reply,  it  is  evident,  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
repentance  in  addition  to  believing.  From  this  overwhelming 
mass  of  irrefutable  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  does  not  impose  repentance  upon  the  unsaved  as  a 
condition  of  salvation.  The  Gospel  by  John  with  its  direct 
words  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
with  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  theme  in  question,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  the  whole  array  of  150  New  Testament 
passages  which  are  the  total  of  the  divine  instruction,  are 
incomplete  and  misleading  if  repentance  must  be  accorded  a 
place  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  believing.  No 
thoughtful  person  would  attempt  to  defend  such  a  notion 
against  such  odds,  and  those  who  have  thus  undertaken 
doubtless  have  done  so  without  weighing  the  evidence  or 
considering  the  untenable  position  which  they  assume. 

5.  The  Significance  of  Repentance  in  Specific 
Passages.  When  entering  upon  this  phase  of  the  study,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  eliminate  all  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  introduce  the  word  repentance  in  its  relation  to 
covenant  people.  There  are,  likewise,  passages  which  employ 
the  word  repentance  as  a  synonym  of  believing  (cf.  Acts 
17:30;  Rom.  2:4;  2  Tim.  2:25;  2  Pet.  3:9).  Also,  there  are 
passages  which  refer  to  a  change  of  mind  (Acts  8:22;  11:18; 
Heb.  6:1,6;  12:17;  Rev.  9:20,  etc.).  Yet,  again,  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  accorded  three  passages  related  to  Israel  which 
are  often  misapplied  (Acts  2:38;  3:19;  5:31).  There  are 
references  to  John’s  baptism,  which  was  unto  repentance, 
that  are  outside  the  Synoptics  (Acts  13:24;  19:4). 

Four  passages  deserve  more  extended  consideration, 
namely : 

Luke  2U:U7,  “And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.” 
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It  will  be  seen  that  repentance  is  not  in  itself  equivalent 
to  believing  or  faith,  though,  being  included  in  believing,  is 
used  here  as  a  synonym  of  the  word  believe.  Likewise,  it  is 
to  be  recognized  that  “remission  of  sins”  is  not  all  that  is 
proffered  in  salvation,  though  the  phrase  may  serve  that 
purpose  in  this  instance.  Above  all,  the  passage  does  not 
require  human  obligations  with  respect  to  salvation.  Re¬ 
pentance,  which  here  represents  believing,  leads  to  remis¬ 
sion  of  sin. 

Acts  11:18.  “When  they  heard  these  things,  they  held 
their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life.” 

Again  repentance,  which  is  included  in  believing,  serves 
as  a  synonym  for  the  word  belief.  The  Gentiles,  as  always, 
attain  to  spiritual  life  by  faith,  the  all-important  and  essen¬ 
tial  change  of  mind.  It  is  also  true  that  the  passage  does 
not  prescribe  two  things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation 
(cf.  vs.  17). 

Acts  20:21.  “Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.” 

First,  though  unrelated  to  the  course  of  this  argument, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Apostle  here  places  Jews  on 
the  same  level  with  Gentiles,  and  both  are  objects  of  divine 
grace.  The  Jew  with  his  incomparable  background  or  the 
Gentile  with  his  heathen  ignorance,  each,  must  undergo  a 
change  of  mind  respecting  God.  Until  they  are  aware  of 
God’s  gracious  purpose,  there  can  be  no  reception  of  the 
idea  of  saving  faith.  It  is  quite  possible  to  recognize  God’s 
purpose,  as  many  do,  and  not  receive  Christ  as  Savior.  In 
other  words,  repentance  toward  God  could  not  itself  consti¬ 
tute,  in  this  case,  the  equivalent  of  “faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  though  it  may  prepare  for  that  faith.  The 
introduction  of  the  two  Persons  of  the  Godhead  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  that  Christ  is  the  sole  object  of  faith  is  also  most 
vital.  Those  who  would  insist  that  there  are  here  two  human 
obligations  unto  salvation  are  reminded  again  of  the  150 
portions  in  which  such  a  twofold  requirement  is  omitted. 
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Acts  26:20.  “But  shewed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judaea, 
and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to 
God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.” 

Again,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  addressed  as  on  the 
same  footing  before  God.  Two  obligations  are  named  here, 
in  order  that  spiritual  results  may  be  secured — those  to  “re¬ 
pent  and  turn  to  God.”  The  passage  would  sustain  the  Ar- 
minian  view  if  repentance  were,  as  they  assert,  a  sorrow  for 
sin;  but  if  the  word  is  given  its  correct  meaning,  namely, 
a  change  of  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  call  is  for  a 
change  of  mind  which  turns  to  God.  This  passage,  also,  has 
its  equivalent  in  1  Thessalonians  1:9,  “Ye  turned  to  God 
from  idols.” 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  repentance  offers  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  truth  that  salvation  is  by  grace  through  faith 
apart  from  every  suggestion  of  human  works  of  merit.  It  is 
asserted  that  repentance,  which  is  a  change  of  mind,  enters 
of  necessity  into  the  very  act  of  believing  on  Christ,  since 
one  cannot  turn  to  Christ  from  other  objects  of  confidence 
without  that  change  of  mind.  Upwards  of  150  texts — includ¬ 
ing  all  of  the  greatest  gospel  invitations — limit  the  human 
responsibility  in  salvation  to  believing  or  to  faith.  To  this 
simple  requirement  nothing  could  be  added  if  the  glories  of 
grace  are  to  be  preserved. 

II.  BELIEVE  AND  CONFESS  CHRIST 

The  ambition  to  secure  apparent  results  and  the  sincere 
desire  to  make  decisions  for  Christ  very  definite  have 
prompted  preachers  in  their  general  appeals  to  insist  upon  a 
public  confession  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
be  saved.  To  all  practical  purposes  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  these  confessions  are,  in  the  minds  of  the  unsaved, 
coupled  with  saving  faith  and  seem,  as  presented,  to  be  of 
equal  importance  with  that  faith.  This  demand  upon  the 
unsaved  is  justified,  if  justified  at  all,  from  two  texts  of 
Scripture  which  should  have  consideration: 
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1.  Scripture  Bearing  on  Confession  of  Christ.  Mat¬ 
thew  10:32.  “Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.” 

This  verse,  which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
teachings  and  as  a  part  of  His  instruction  to  His  disciples 
whom  He  is  sending  forth  with  a  restricted  message  to  Israel 
(cf.  vss.  5-7)  and  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  stupen¬ 
dous  miracles  (cf.  vs.  8)  such  as  were  never  committed  to 
preachers  in  the  present  age,  applies,  primarily,  to  these 
disciples  themselves  in  respect  to  their  faithful  delivery  of 
this  kingdom  proclamation,  and  could  be  extended  in  its 
appeal  only  to  the  Israelites  to  whom  they  were  sent.  The 
carelessness  which  assumes  that  this  Scripture  presents  a 
condition  of  salvation  for  a  Jew  or  Gentile  in  the  present 
age  is  deplorable  indeed. 

Romans  10:9-10.  “That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.” 

This  message,  falling  as  it  does  within  the  specific  teach¬ 
ings  which  belong  primarily  to  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace, 
is  worthy  of  more  consideration.  The  force  of  the  positive 
statement  in  verse  9,  “If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,”  is 
explained  in  verse  10:  “For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation.”  In  the  latter  verse  the  true  meaning  and  use 
of  the  word  “confess”  is  suggested.  Of  this  word  in  this 
same  passage  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  wrote:  “That 
word  means  to  speak  out  of  a  like  nature  to  one  another.  I 
believe  and  receive  the  love  of  God.  In  receiving  His  love  I 
receive  His  life,  in  receiving  His  life  I  receive  His  nature, 
and  His  nature  in  me  naturally  expresses  itself  according 
to  His  will.  That  is  confession.  Alexander  Maclaren  has  said : 
*Men  do  not  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  because 
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the  candle  would  either  go  out  or  burn  the  bushel.’  You 
must  have  vent  for  life,  light,  and  love,  or  how  can  they 
abide?  And  a  confession  of  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  is  the 
answer  of  the  new  life  of  God  received.  In  receiving  love, 
you  are  born  of  God,  and,  being  born  of  God,  you  cry,  ‘Abba, 
Father,’  which  is  but  the  Aramaic  word  for  ‘Papa’ — syllables 
which  can  be  pronounced  before  there  are  any  teeth,  because 
they  are  made  with  the  gums  and  lips — the  first  word  of  a 
new-born  soul,  born  of  God,  knowing  God,  and  out  of  a  like 
nature  with  God  speaking  in  the  language  of  a  child.” 

The  two  activities  named  in  these  verses  are  each  ex¬ 
panded  with  respect  to  their  meaning  in  the  immediate  con¬ 
text  which  follows.  Of  believing  it  is  said :  “For  the  scripture 
saith.  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek” 
(vss.  11-12).  Salvation  is  promised  to  both  Jew  and  Greek 
(though  in  his  case  a  Gentile)  on  the  one  condition  that  they 
believe.  Such,  indeed,  shall  not  be  ashamed.  Of  confession  it 
is  said :  “For  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved”  (vss.  12-13).  It  cannot  go  unobserved 
that  the  confession  of  verses  9  and  10  is  declared  to  be  a  call¬ 
ing  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  other  words,  this  confession 
is  that  unavoidable  acknowledgment  to  God  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  is  exercising  saving  faith,  that  he  accepts  Christ 
as  his  Savior.  As  Abraham  amened  the  promise  of  God — 
not  a  mere  unresponsive  believing  (Gen.  15.6;  Rom.  4:3),  so 
the  trusting  soul  responds  to  the  promise  which  God  proffers 
of  salvation  through  Christ. 

2.  Two  Conclusive  Reasons.  There  are  two  convincing 
reasons  why  the  Scripture  under  consideration  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  two  human  responsibilities  in  relation  to  salvation  by 
grace. 

a.  To  claim  that  a  public  confession  of  Christ  as  Savior 
is  required  in  addition  to  believing  on  Christ,  is  to  contend 
that  150  passages  in  which  believing  alone  appears  are  in¬ 
complete  and  to  that  extent  misleading.  A  certain  type  of 
mind,  however,  seems  able  to  construct  all  its  confidence  on 
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an  erroneous  interpretation  of  one  passage  and  to  be  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  overwhelming  body  of  Scripture  which  con¬ 
tradicts  that  interpretation. 

b.  To  require  a  public  confession  of  Christ  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  salvation  by  grace  is  to  discredit  the  salvation  of  an 
innumerable  company  who  have  been  saved  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  precluded  any  public  action. 

CONCLUSION 

Confession  of  Christ  is  a  Christian’s  privilege  and  duty 
and  may  be  undertaken  at  the  moment  one  is  saved,  but  it 
is  not  a  condition  of  salvation  by  grace,  else  works  of  merit 
intrude  where  only  the  work  of  God  reigns. 

III.  BELIEVE  AND  BE  BAPTIZED 

In  any  discussion  respecting  the  word  pcuitl^o)  it  must  be 
recognized  that  this  term  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
represent  two  different  things — a  real  baptism  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  which  the  believer  is  joined  in  union  to  Christ  and 
is  henceforth  in  Christ,  and  a  ritual  baptism  with  water. 
John  distinguished  these  when  he  said,  indeed  baptize 
you  with  water  unto  repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear; 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire” 
(Matt.  3:11).  Though  this  word  sustains  a  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  meaning  and  these  are  closely  related  ideas,  the  fact 
that  the  same  identical  word  is  used  for  both  real  and  ritual 
baptism  suggests  an  affiliation  between  the  two  ideas  with 
which  this  word  is  associated.  In  fact,  Ephesians  4 :5  declares 
that  there  is  but  one  baptism.  The  contemplation  of  such 
facts  respecting  this  word  is  essential  to  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  theme  under  discussion.  The  question  naturally 
arises  when  it  is  asserted  that  one  must  believe  and  be  bap¬ 
tized,  whether  a  real  or  a  ritual  baptism  is  in  view.  There 
are  two  passages  demanding  attention: 

Mark  16:15-16.  “And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned.” 

A  strange  inattention  to  the  evidence  which  serves  as 
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proof  that  reference  is  made  in  this  text  to  real  baptism  by 
the  Spirit,  has  characterized  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
This  evidence  should  at  least  be  weighed  for  all  that  it  is. 
Should  it  prove  upon  examination  that  reference  is  made  to 
real  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  which  baptism  is  essential  to 
salvation,  the  difficulty  of  a  supposed  regenerating  baptism 
is  immediately  dismissed.  Dr.  James  W.  Dale,  in  his  Christie 
and  Patristic  Baptism  (pp.  392-94),  has  discussed  this  vital 
issue  in  an  extended  argument.  He  writes:  “All,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  who  interpret  the  language  of  the  Evangelist  as 
indicating  a  ritual  baptism,  do  so  without  having  examined 
the  question — ‘May  not  this  be  the  real  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  not  rittud  baptism  with  water?’  This  vital  issue 
has  been  assumed  without  investigation,  and  determined 
against  the  real  baptism  of  the  Scriptures,  without  a  hearing. 
Such  assumption  is  neither  grounded  in  necessity,  nor  in  the 
warrant  of  Scripture;  whether  regarded  in  its  general  teach¬ 
ing  or  in  that  of  this  particular  passage.  That  there  is  no 
necessity  for  limiting  the  baptism  of  this  passage  to  a  rite 
is  obvious,  because  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  a  real 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  with  its  symbol  ritual  bap¬ 
tism,  from  which  to  choose.  There  is  no  scriptural  warrant 
in  the  general  teaching  of  the  Bible  for  identifying  a  rite 
with  salvation;  nor  can  such  warrant  be  assumed  in  this 
particular  passage  (which  does  identify  baptism  and  salva¬ 
tion),  because  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  passage 
to  show,  that  the  baptism  is  ritual  with  water,  rather  than 
real  by  the  Spirit.  These  points  must  be  universally  admitted : 
1.  The  passage  does  not  declare  a  ritual  baptism  by  express 
statement ;  2.  It  contains  no  statement  which  involves  a  ritual 
baptism  as  a  necessary  inference;  3.  The  Scriptures  present 
a  real  and  a  ritual  baptism,  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  elliptically  stated  baptism;  4. 
That  baptism  which  meets,  in  its  scripturally  defined  nature 
and  power,  the  requirements  of  any  particular  passage,  must 
be  the  baptism  designed  by  such  passage.  We  reject  ritual 
baptism  from  all  direct  connection  with  this  passage,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  because,  the  passage  treats  of  salvation  and  its  condi- 
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tions  (belief  and  baptism).  All  out  of  the  Papal  church  admit, 
that  ritual  baptism  has  not  the  same  breadth  with  belief  as 
a  condition  of  salvation,  and  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
introduce  exceptions  for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
terms  of  this  passage.  We  accept  the  real  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  sole  baptism  directly  contemplated  by  this 
passage,  in  general,  because,  it  meets  in  the  most  absolute 
and  unlimited  manner  as  a  condition  of  salvation  the  obvious 
requirement  on  the  face  of  the  passage,  having  the  same 
breadth  with  belief,  and  universally  present  in  every  case  of 
salvation.  We  accept  this  view  in  particular:  Because  it 
makes  the  use  of  ‘baptized’  harmonious  with  the  associate 
terms,  ‘believeth’  and  ‘saved.’  The  use  of  these  terms,  as  well 
as  ‘baptized,’  is  elliptical.  ‘Believe’  has  in  the  New  Testament 
a  double  usage;  the  one  limited  to  the  action  of  the  intellect, 
as  ‘the  devils  believe  and  tremble’;  the  other  embraces  and 
controls  the  affections  of  the  heart,  as  ‘with  the  heart  we 
believe  unto  righteousness.’  It  is  the  higher  form  of  ‘belief’ 
that  is  universally  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  passage. 
‘Saved,’  also,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  double 
application ;  as  of  the  body,  ‘all  hope  that  we  should  be  saved 
was  taken  away’;  and  of  the  soul,  ‘He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins.’  Again  it  is  this  higher  salvation  that  is 
accepted  without  question.  So,  ‘baptized’  is  used  in  a  lower 
and  a  higher  meaning;  applied  in  the  one  case  to  the  body, 
as  ‘I  baptize  you  with  water’;  and  in  the  other  case  applied 
to  the  soul,  as  ‘He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.’  By 
what  just  reasoning,  now,  can  ‘believeth,’  and  ‘saved,’  be 
taken  in  the  highest  sense,  and  ‘baptized,’  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence  and  in  the  same  construction,  be  brought  down  to  the 
lowest?  We  object  to  such  diversity  of  interpretation  as  un¬ 
natural  and  without  any  just  support.  The  only  tenable  supply 
of  the  ellipsis  must  be,  ‘He  that  believeth’  (with  the  heart 
upon  Christ),  ‘and  is  baptized’  (by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
Christ)  ‘shall  be  saved’  (by  the  redemption  of  Christ).  The 
construction  allows  and  the  case  requires,  that  a  relation  of 
dependence  and  unity  subsist  between  ‘believeth’  and  ‘bap¬ 
tized.’  There  is  evidently  some  vinculum  binding  these  words 
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and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  together.  Middleton 
(Greek  article,  in  loco)  says:  ‘In  the  Complutens.  edit,  the 
second  participle  has  the  article,  which  would  materially  alter 
the  sense.  It  would  imply,  that  he  who  believeth,  as  well  as 
he  who  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved;  whereas  the  reading  of 
the  MSS.  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of  both  conditions  in  every 
individual.’  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth.  This  faith 
and  this  baptism  must  not  only  not  be  disjoined  by  being 
assigned  to  different  persons,  but  they  must  not  be  disjoined 
by  being  assigned  to  different  spheres,  the  one  spiritual  and 
the  other  physical;  and  being  conjoined,  in  like  spiritual 
nature,  and  meeting  together  in  the  same  person,  the  whole 
truth  requires,  that  they  shall  be  recognized  not  as  two 
distinct  things  existing  harmoniously  together,  but  as  bear¬ 
ing  to  each  other  the  intimate  and  essential  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  baptism  is  a  consequence  pro< 
ceeding  from  the  belief.” 

Believing  has  the  influence  over  the  soul,  through  the 
power  of  God  in  accordance  with  His  promise  in  the  gospel, 
of  bringing  the  one  who  believes  into  the  estate  of  salvation 
with  all  its  values  which  are  received  from  Christ.  The  new 
relation  to  Christ  of  being  in  Him  is  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  baptism,  and  it  could  not  be  absent  in  the  case  of 
any  true  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  have  been 
saved  have  been  saved  quite  apart  from  ritual  baptism.  The 
form  of  speech  which  this  text  presents  is  common  in  the 
Bible,  namely,  that  of  passing  from  the  main  subject  to  one 
of  the  features  belonging  to  that  subject,  as,  “Thou  shalt  be 
dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak”  (Luke  1:20).  The  word  dumb 
is  amplified  by  the  words  not  able  to  speak.  In  the  text  in 
question,  the  word  believeth  is  amplified  by  the  words  and  is 
baptized,  and  with  reference  to  real  baptism  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  salvation. 

Acts  2:38.  “Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.” 

A  very  general  impression  obtains  among  informed  stu- 
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dents  of  the  Sacred  Text  that  the  translation  of  this  passage 
is  injured  by  the  rendering  of  two  prepositions  En:i  and  slg 
by  the  words  in  and  for.  That  is  better  translated  upon, 
and  el?  is  better  rendered  into  would  hardly  be  contested.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  demand  of  some  worthy  scholars  that 
the  word  believing  should  be  supplied,  which  would  give  the 
following  rendering:  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you,  [believing]  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  By  so  much  the  passage  harmonizes  with  all 
other  Scripture,  which,  from  the  interpreter’s  standpoint,  is 
imperative  (2  Pet.  1:20);  and  the  remission  of  sins — ^here 
equivalent  to  personal  salvation — is  made  to  depend  not  upon 
repentance  or  baptism. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dale  is  convinced  that  it  is  real  baptism  by  the 
Spirit  which  is  referred  to  here  and  also  in  verse  41.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  same  arguments  which  he  advanced  to  prove 
that  Mark  16 :15-16  refers  to  real  baptism  by  the  Spirit  serve 
as  valid  evidence  in  Acts  2 :38,  41.  He  feels  a  particular  relief 
that  there  is  no  need,  according  to  this  interpretation,  of 
defending  the  idea  that  3,000  people  were  baptized  by  ritual 
baptism  in  what  could  have  been  but  slightly  more  than  half 
a  day  and  as  a  surprise  necessity  for  which  preparations 
could  not  have  been  made  either  by  the  candidates  or  admin¬ 
istrators,  whereas.  Dr.  Dale  contends,  to  reckon  this  baptism 
to  have  been  real  and  that  which  unavoidably  does  enter  into 
the  salvation  of  every  soul  and  does  not  follow  after  as  a 
mere  testimony,  is  to  encounter  no  insuperable  difficulty 
whatever.  Most  of  all,  he  points  out,  by  such  an  interpretation 
this  passage  is  rescued  from  the  misinterpretation  which 
exalts  ritual  baptism  to  the  point  of  being  all-but-essential 
to  salvation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Apostle  Peter  follows  this  ex¬ 
hortation  contained  in  Acts  2:38  with  a  promise  respecting 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  disproportionate  em¬ 
phasis  which  has  been  placed  on  ritual  baptism — doubtless 
stimulated  by  disagreement  on  its  mode — the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Spirit  in  real  baptism  which  conditions  the 
believer’s  standing  before  God  and  engenders  the  true  motive 
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for  Christian  character  and  service,  has  been  slighted  to 
the  point  that  many  apparently  are  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Such  a  situation  is  not  without  precedent.  At  Ephesus  the 
Apostle  Paul  found  certain  men  who  were  resting  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  “John’s  baptism,”  who  confessed  “We  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts 
19:1-3).  In  other  words,  the  student  would  do  well  to  note 
that  the  truth  regarding  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  itself 
more  important  than  the  Christian  public,  led  by  sectarian 
teachers,  supposes  it  to  be. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  examination  of  two  passages,  on  which  the 
idea  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  made  to  rest,  has  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  ritual  baptism,  however  administered,  is 
not  a  condition  which  is  to  be  added  to  believing  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  in  salvation. 

IV.  BELIEVE  AND  SURRENDER  TO  GOD 

On  account  of  the  subtlety  due  to  its  pious  character,  no 
confusing  intrusion  into  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  condi¬ 
tioned  alone  upon  believing  is  more  effective  than  the  added 
demand  that  the  unsaved  must  dedicate  themselves  to  do 
God’s  will  in  their  daily  life,  as  well  as  to  believe  upon  Christ. 
The  desirability  of  a  dedication  to  God  on  the  part  of  every 
believer  is  obvious,  and  is  so  stressed  in  the  Sacred  Text 
that  many  sincere  people  who  are  inattentive  to  doctrine  are 
easily  led  to  suppose  that  this  same  dedication,  which  is 
voluntary  in  the  case  of  the  believer,  is  imperative  in  the  case 
of  the  unsaved.  This  aspect  of  the  general  theme  may  be 
approached  under  three  considerations  of  it:  (1)  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  unsaved,  (2)  what  is  involved,  and  (3)  the 
preacher’s  responsibility. 

1.  The  Incapacity  of  the  Unsaved.  The  Arminian  no¬ 
tion  that  through  the  reception  of  a  so-called  common  grace 
anyone  is  competent  to  accept  Christ  as  Savior  if  he  will,  is 
a  mild  assumption  compared  with  the  idea  that  the  unre¬ 
generate  person,  with  no  common  or  uncommon  grace 
proffered,  is  able  to  dedicate  his  life  to  God.  Much  has  been 
written  on  previous  pages  regarding  the  overwhelming  testi- 
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mony  of  the  Bible  to  the  utter  inability  and  spiritual  death 
of  the  unsaved.  They  are  shut  up  to  the  one  message  that 
Christ  is  their  Savior ;  and  they  cannot  accept  Him,  the  Word 
of  God  declares,  unless  illuminated  to  that  end  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Saving  faith  is  not  a  possession  of  all  men  but  is 
imparted  specifically  to  those  who  do  believe  (Eph.  2:8).  As 
all  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  to  impose  a  need  to  surrender 
the  life  to  God  as  an  added  condition  of  salvation  is  most 
unreasonable.  God’s  call  to  the  unsaved  is  never  said  to  be 
unto  the  Lordship  of  Christ;  it  is  unto  His  saving  grace. 
With  any  reception  of  the  divine  nature  through  the  regen¬ 
erating  work  of  the  Spirit,  a  new  understanding  and  a  new 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  authority  of  Christ  are  gained. 
Those  attending  upon  such  issues  in  practical  ways  are 
aware  that  a  self-dedication  taxes  the  limit  of  ability  even 
for  the  most  devout  believer.  The  error  of  imposing  Christ’s 
Lordship  upon  the  unsaved  is  disastrous  even  though  they 
are  not  able  intelligently  to  resent  it  or  to  remind  the 
preacher  of  the  fact  that  he,  in  calling  upon  them  to  dedicate 
their  lives,  is  demanding  of  them  what  they  have  no  ability 
to  produce.  A  destructive  heresy  was  formerly  abroad  under 
the  name  The  Oxford  Movement,  which  specializes  in  this 
blasting  error,  except  that  the  promoters  of  the  Movement 
omit  altogether  the  idea  of  believing  on  Christ  for  salvation 
and  promote  exclusively  the  obligation  of  surrender  to  God. 
They  substitute  consecration  for  conversion,  faithfulness  for 
faith,  and  beauty  of  daily  life  for  believing  unto  eternal  life. 
As  is  easily  seen,  the  plan  of  this  Movement  is  to  ignore  the 
need  of  Christ’s  death  as  the  ground  of  regeneration  and 
forgiveness,  and  to  promote  the  wretched  heresy  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  nothing  what  one  believes  respecting  the  Saviorhood  of 
Christ  if  only  the  daily  life  is  dedicated  to  God’s  service.  A 
pseudo  self-dedication  to  God  is  a  rare  bit  of  religion  with 
which  the  unsaved  may  conjure.  The  tragedy  is  that  out  of 
such  a  delusion  those  who  embrace  it  are  likely  never  to  be 
delivered  by  a  true  faith  in  Christ  as  Savior.  No  more  com¬ 
plete  example  could  be  found  today  of  “the  blind  leading  the 
blind”  than  what  this  Movement  presents. 
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2.  What  Is  Involved.  The  most  subtle,  self-satisfying 
form  of  works  of  merit  is,  after  all,  found  to  be  an  engaging 
feature  in  this  practice  of  applying  to  unbelievers  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ.  What  more  could  God  expect  than  that  the 
creatures  of  His  hand  should  by  supposed  surrender  be  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  obedient  to  Him?  In  such  idealism  the  dark¬ 
ened  mind  of  the  unsaved,  no  doubt,  sees  dimly  some  possible 
advantage  in  submitting  their  lives  to  the  guidance  of  a 
Supreme  Being — of  whom  they  really  know  nothing.  Such 
notions  are  only  human  adjustments  to  God  and  resemble  in 
no  way  the  terms  of  divine  adjustment,  which  first  condemns 
man  and  rejects  all  his  supposed  merit,  and  then  offers  a 
perfect  and  eternal  salvation  to  the  helpless  sinner  on  no 
other  terms  than  that  he  believe  on  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

If  the  real  issue  in  self -dedication  to  God  is  stated  in  its 
legitimate  though  extreme  form,  the  possibility  of  martyrdom 
is  first  in  evidence.  One  who  is  faithful  unto  God  is  enjoined 
to  be  faithful  unto  death  (Rev.  2:10).  Such,  indeed,  is  a 
glorious  challenge  to  the  devout  believer  and  perhaps  many 
have  accepted  the  challenge  and  suffered  a  martsrr’s  death; 
but  would  any  zealous  advocate  of  the  idea  that  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  must  be  applied  to  the  unsaved  as  a  condition  of 
salvation,  dare  to  propose  to  the  unsaved  that  they  must  not 
only  believe  on  Christ  but  be  willing  a  die  a  martyr’s  death? 
The  very  proposal  of  such  a  question  serves  only  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  unwisdom  and  disregard  for  revealed  truth  which 
this  error  exhibits. 

The  unregenerate  person,  because  of  his  condition  in 
spiritual  death,  has  no  ability  to  desire  the  things  of  God  (1 
Cor.  2:14),  or  to  anticipate  what  his  outlook  on  life  will  be 
after  he  is  saved.  It  is  therefore  an  error  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  to  divert  that  feeble  ability  of  the  unsaved  to  exercise  a 
God-given  faith  for  salvation  into  the  unknown  and  complex 
spheres  of  self-dedication,  which  dedication  is  the  Christian’s 
greatest  problem. 

3.  The  Preacher’s  Responsibility.  It  is  the  preacher’s 
responsibility,  not  only  to  preserve  his  message  to  the  un¬ 
saved  from  being  distorted  by  issues  other  than  that  of 
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simple  faith  in  Christ,  but,  when  speaking  to  Christians  in 
the  presence  of  the  unsaved  regarding  the  issues  of  Christian 
character,  conduct,  and  service,  to  declare  plainly  that  the 
truth  presented  has  no  application  to  those  who  are  unsaved. 
Such  a  reminder,  oft  repeated,  will  not  only  preserve  the 
unregenerate  individuals  who  are  present  from  the  deadly 
supposition  that  God  is  seeking  to  improve  their  manner  of 
life  rather  than  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
but  will  also  create  in  their  minds  the  so  important  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned 
apart  from  Christ  as  Savior.  God  alone  can  deal  with  a 
situation  wherein  a  large  percentage  of  the  members  of  the 
church  are  unsaved,  and  yet  are  habitually  addressed  as 
though  they  were  saved  and  on  no  other  basis  than  that  they 
belong  to  the  church.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  any  un¬ 
saved  person  ever  gains  any  right  impression  respecting  his 
actual  relation  to  God,  when  he  is  allowed  to  believe  that  he 
is  included  in  all  the  appeals  which  are  made  to  Christians 
regarding  their  daily  life.  If  the  importance  of  attention  to 
this  wide  difference  between  the  saved  and  the  unsaved  is 
not  appreciated  and  respected  by  the  preacher,  the  fault  is 
nearly  unpardonable  since  the  results  may  easily  hinder  the 
salvation  of  many  souls.  Next  to  sound  doctrine  itself,  no 
more  important  obligation  rests  on  the  preacher  than  that 
of  preaching  the  Lordship  of  Christ  to  Christians  exclusively, 
and  the  Saviorhood  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  unsaved. 

CONCLUSION 

A  suggestion  born  of  this  theme  is  that  in  all  gospel 
preaching  every  reference  to  the  life  to  be  lived  beyond 
regeneration  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  To  attend 
to  this  is  not  a  deception  nor  a  withholding  of  the  truth 
from  those  to  whom  it  applies.  It  is  the  simple  adjustment 
to  the  limitation  and  actual  condition  of  those  unto  whom  the 
gospel  is  addressed.  To  such  among  the  unsaved  who,  because 
of  the  weakness  and  inability  which  they  observe  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  fearful  lest  they  would  not  “hold  out”  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  desirable  to  remind  them  that,  in  the  new  relation 
to  Christ  which  will  exist  after  they  receive  Him,  new  abili- 
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ties  will  be  possessed  by  which  they  can  live  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Such  proffered  assurance  is  far  removed  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  introducing  obligations  which  are  exclusively  Chris¬ 
tian  in  character  and  as  something  to  which  they  must  con¬ 
sent  in  order  to  be  saved.  Multitudes  of  unsaved  people  have 
been  diverted  from  the  one  question  of  their  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  Savior  to  other  questions  regarding  amusements 
and  unchristian  ways  of  living.  As  an  unsaved  person  has  no 
motive  or  spiritual  light  by  which  to  face  such  problems, 
that  person  can  only  be  bewildered  by  these  issues.  His  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  giving  up  what  in  his  unsaved  state  seems 
normal  to  him;  it  is  a  problem  of  receiving  the  Savior  with 
all  His  salvation. 

V.  BELIEVE  AND  CONFESS  SIN  OR  MAKE  RESTITUTION 
But  a  moment  need  be  devoted  to  this  error  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  certain  groups  of  zealous  people.  The  Scripture 
employed  by  advocates  of  this  error  is  that  which  applies 
only  to  Christians.  The  passage  reads:  “If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness”  (1  John  1:9).  This 
declaration,  as  has  been  seen,  is  addressed  to  believers  who 
have  sinned  and  presents  the  ground  on  which  such  may  be 
restored  to  fellowship  with  God.  The  notion  that  restitution 
must  be  made  before  one  can  be  saved  is  based  on  the  God¬ 
dishonoring  theory  that  salvation  is  only  for  good  people, 
and  that  the  sinner  must  divest  himself  of  that  which  is  evil 
before  he  can  be  saved.  In  other  words,  God  is  not  propitious 
respecting  sin;  He  is  propitious  toward  those  only  who  have 
prepared  themselves  for  His  presence  and  fellowship.  Over 
against  this,  the  truth  is  ignored  that  the  unregenerate  per¬ 
son  cannot  improve  his  fallen  condition  and,  if  he  could,  he 
would  be  bringing  merit  to  God  where  merit  is  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded  to  the  end  that  grace  may  abound  and  be  magnified 
through  all  eternity.  The  preacher  must  ever  be  on  his  guard 
to  discourage  the  tendency  of  the  natural  man  to  move  along 
lines  of  reformation  rather  than  regeneration.  All  who 
are  serious  regarding  their  lost  estate  are  best  helped  by 
that  body  of  truth  which  declares  how  God,  through  Christ, 
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must  save  and  will  save  from  all  sin ;  that  He  must  and  will 
deal  with  the  very  nature  which  sins;  and  that  He  must  and 
will  rescue  men  from  their  estate  under  sin.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  oy  which  the  natural  man  proposes  to  be  saved 
and  yet  retain  his  dignity  and  supposed  worthiness,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  contention  that  sin  must  be  confessed  and 
restitution  made  as  a  human  requirement  in  salvation.  It  is 
God  who  justifies  the  ungodly  (Rom.  4:5);  it  is  while  men 
are  “enemies,  sinners,  and  without  strength”  that  Christ 
died  for  them  (Rom.  5:6-10);  and  all  their  unworthiness  is 
accounted  for  by  Christ  in  His  death.  There  is  a  duty  be¬ 
longing  only  to  Christians — ^to  set  things  right  after  they  are 
saved — and  there  should  be  no  neglect  of  that  responsibility. 
It  therefore  remains  true  that  those  who  are  saved  are  saved 
on  the  one  condition  of  believing  upon  Christ. 

VI.  BELIEVE  AND  IMPLORE  GOD  TO  SAVE 

None  of  the  errors  being  considered  seems  more  reason¬ 
able  than  this,  and  none  strikes  a  more  deadly  blow  at  the 
foundation  of  divine  grace.  The  error  includes  the  claim 
that  the  sinner  must  “seek  the  Lord,”  or  that  he  must  plead 
with  God  to  be  merciful.  These  two  conceptions,  though 
nearly  identical,  should  be  considered  separately. 

1.  “Seek  Ye  the  Lord.”  This  phrase,  quoted  from  Isaiah 
55:6,  represents  Jehovah’s  invitation  to  His  covenant  people, 
Israel,  who  have  wandered  from  their  place  of  rightful  bless¬ 
ings  under  His  covenants,  to  return  to  Him.  It  was  appointed 
to  that  people  to  “seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found”  and 
to  “call  upon  him  while  he  is  near”;  but  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  present  age  declares  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  that  “there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God”  (Rom. 
3:11),  and  that  “the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost”  (Luke  19:10).  This  declaration  that  in 
this  age  there  are  none  who  seek  the  Lord,  accords  with  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  relative  to  the  incapacity 
of  those  who  are  lost  to  turn  to  God.  Apart  from  the  new 
birth,  the  unsaved  “cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God”  (John 
3:3),  their  minds  are  blinded  by  Satan  (2  Cor.  4:3-4),  and 
they  can  exercise  faith  toward  God  only  as  they  are  enabled 
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to  do  so  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Eph.  2:8).  In  the  light  of  these 
revelations,  there  is  little  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  un¬ 
saved  will  “seek  the  Lord,”  and,  what  is  far  more  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace, 
the  unsaved  are  not  asked  to  seek  the  Lord.  If  this  is  true, 
the  unsaved  should  never  be  placed  in  the  position  of  those 
who  must  discover  God  or  prevail  upon  Him  to  be  gracious. 

2.  Believe  and  Pray.  The  question  which  arises  at  this 
point  is  one  of  whether  God  is  propitious.  If  He  is  propitious, 
there  remains  no  occasion  for  the  unsaved  to  try  to  find  Him, 
to  wait  until  He  is  on  “the  giving  hand,”  or  to  implore  Him 
to  save.  He  is  propitious  to  an  infinite  degree  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  mind  of  man  is  one  of  adjustment  to 
that  revelation.  The  transforming  effect  of  the  truth  that 
God  is  propitious  penetrates  every  phase  of  Soteriology.  His 
flood  tide  of  blessing — all  that  is  impelled  by  infinite  love — 
awaits,  not  the  imploring,  prevailing  appeal  that  might  move 
one  to  be  gracious,  but  rather  it  awaits  the  simple  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  men  to  receive  what  He  has  already  pro¬ 
vided  and  is  free  to  bestow  in  and  through  His  Son,  the 
Savior. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  an  earlier  discussion  to  the 
fact  that  salvation  begins  in  the  heart  of  God  and  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  His  infinite  love  demands  and  ordains.  Its  whole 
scope  and  extent  is  the  reflection  of  that  immeasurable  love. 
It  embraces  all  that  infinity  can  produce.  The  sinner’s  plight 
is  serious  indeed  and  the  benefits  he  receives  in  saving  grace 
cannot  be  estimated;  but  all  this  together  is  secondary  com¬ 
pared  with  the  satisfaction  which  God’s  great  love  demands. 
As  before  stated,  but  two  obstacles  could  hinder  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  divine  love — ^the  sin  of  the  creature  He  loves  and 
the  will  of  that  creature.  As  the  Creator  of  all  things,  even 
these  obstacles  take  their  place  in  the  divine  decree  which 
ordained  all  things  that  exist.  Accordingly  He  has,  as  the 
only  One  who  could  do  it,  met  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son 
the  obstacle  which  sin  imposed,  and  He,  too,  secures  the 
glad  cooperation  of  the  human  will.  The  effect  of  the  death 
of  His  Son  is  to  render  God  righteously  free  to  act  for  those 
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whom  He  loves,  and  that  freedom  for  love  to  act  is  propitia¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  must  be  again  asserted  that  God  is  pro¬ 
pitious.  It  is  infinite  love  that  now  invites  the  sinner  to 
eternal  glories,  and  it  is  infinite  love  that  awaits  the  sinner's 
response  to  that  invitation. 

With  this  marvelous  revelation  in  view,  there  is  no  place 
left  for  the  idea  that  the  sinner  must  “seek  the  Lord,”  or 
that  the  sinner  must  plead  with  God  to  be  merciful  and  kind. 
No  burden  rests  on  the  unsaved  to  persuade  God  to  be  good ; 
the  challenge  of  the  gospel  is  for  the  unsaved  to  believe  that 
God  is  good.  Since  these  great  truths  are  revealed  only  in 
the  Word  of  God,  the  unsaved  are  enjoined  to  believe  God's 
Word,  and  the  Scriptures  hold  a  large  share  in  the  divine 
undertaking  of  bringing  men  to  salvation  (John  3:5).  It  is 
common,  however,  for  some  who,  with  great  passion  of  soul, 
attempt  to  preach  the  gospel,  so  to  fail  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  divine  propitiation  that  they  imply  that  salvation  is 
secured  by  entreating  God,  and  by  so  much  the  value  of 
Christ's  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  sinner  is  nullified. 

The  example  of  the  prayer  of  the  publican  is  usually  cited 
as  the  best  of  reasons  for  urging  the  unsaved  to  plead  with 
God  for  His  mercy  and  salvation.  What,  it  is  asked,  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  unsaved  should  pray  as 
did  the  publican,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner”  (Luke 
18:13)?  The  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  publican  is  assumed 
to  be  the  norm  for  all  sinners,  though,  in  reality,  it  contra¬ 
dicts  the  very  truth  of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace.  The  inci¬ 
dent  must  be  examined  carefully.  It  is  essential  to  note  that 
the  publican — a  Jew  of  the  Old  Testament  order  and  pray¬ 
ing  in  the  temple  according  to  the  requirements  of  a  Jew  in 
the  temple — did  not  use  the  word  merciful — which  word  is 
properly  associated  with  the  idea  of  kindness,  bighearted¬ 
ness,  leniency,  and  generosity.  According  to  the  original  text, 
which  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  too  freely  translated,  the 
publican  said,  “God  be  propitiated  to  me  the  sinner.”  The 
word  IXdoxopai,  which  means  “to  make  propitiation,”  appears 
in  the  text. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  word  merciful  with 
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all  its  implications  and  the  word  propitiation.  By  the  use  of 
the  word  merciful  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  publi¬ 
can  pleaded  with  God  to  be  magnanimous.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  propitiation — if  comprehended  at  all — the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  the  publican  asked  God  to  cover  his  sins  in 
such  a  way  as  to  dispose  of  them;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  this  in  a  way  that  would  protect  His  own  holiness  from 
complicity  with  his  sins.  If  the  publican  did  as  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  his  day  when  they  went  into  the  temple 
to  pray,  he  left  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar.  It  is  probable  that  he 
could  see  the  smoke  of  that  sacrifice  ascending  as  he  prayed. 
What  he  prayed  was  strictly  proper  for  a  Jew  of  his  time  to 
pray  under  those  circumstances.  However,  his  prayer  would 
be  most  unfitting  on  this  side  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  With 
reference  to  the  word  merciful,  it  was  not  in  the  publican’s 
prayer  nor  would  it  be  a  proper  word  for  a  penitent  to  use, 
on  either  side  of  the  cross.  God  cannot  be  merciful  to  sin  in 
the  sense  that  He  treats  it  lightly,  whether  it  be  in  one  age 
or  another.  But  with  reference  to  the  word  propitiation  and 
its  implications,  that  word  was  justified  in  the  age  before 
Christ  died  and  when  sin  was  covered  by  sacrifices  which 
the  sinner  provided.  It  was  suitable  for  the  publican,  having 
provided  his  own  sacrifice,  to  ask  that  his  sacrifice  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  himself  absolved.  Yet,  on  this  side  of  the  cross 
when  Christ  has  died  and  secured  propitiation  and  it  is 
established  perfectly  forever,  nothing  could  be  more  an 
outraging  of  that  priceless  truth  upon  which  the  gospel  rests 
than  to  implore  God  to  be  propitious.  Such  prayers  may  be 
enjoined  through  ignorance,  but  the  wrong  is  immeasurable. 
When  this  prayer  is  made,  even  for  God  to  be  propitious, 
there  is  a  direct  assumption  expressed  that  God  is  not  pro¬ 
pitious,  and  to  that  extent  the  petitioner  is  asking  God  to 
do  something  more  effective  than  the  thing  He  has  done  in 
giving  His  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

A  moment’s  consideration  would  disclose  the  immeasur¬ 
able  wrong  that  is  committed  when  God  is  asked  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious,  when,  at  the  infinite  cost  of  the  death  of  His  Son, 
He  is  propitious.  The  truth  that  God  is  propitious  constitutes 
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the  very  heart  of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace,  and  the  one  who 
does  not  recognize  this  and  sees  no  impropriety  in  the  use 
of  the  publican’s  prayer  today  has  yet  to  comprehend  what 
is  the  first  principle  in  the  plan  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
Men  are  not  saved  by  asking  God  to  be  good,  or  merciful, 
or  propitious ;  they  are  saved  when  they  believe  God  has  been 
good  and  merciful  enough  to  provide  a  propitiating  Savior. 
The  sinner  is  saved,  not  because  he  prevails  on  God  to  with¬ 
hold  from  him  the  blow  of  judgment  that  is  due  him  for  his 
sin,  but  because  he  believes  that  that  blow  has  fallen  on  his 
Substitute.  If  it  is  thought  that  all  this  is  but  a  mere  theo¬ 
logical  distinction  and  that  after  all  God  is  love  and  the 
sinner  will  be  treated  in  love,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  providing  a 
righteous  ground  for  salvation  of  sinners  that  the  Son  of 
God  became  incarnate,  that  He  died,  and  that  He  arose  from 
the  dead.  To  imply  that  all  this — and  there  is  no  salvation 
apart  from  it — is  only  a  theological  speculation,  is  to  reject 
the  whole  plan  of  salvation  through  a  Savior  and  to  assume 
to  stand  before  God,  who  is  consuming  fire,  without  shelter, 
shield,  or  surety. 

In  consummating  this  section  on  the  human  terms  which 
condition  the  salvation  of  a  soul,  it  may  be  restated: 

a.  Every  feature  of  man’s  salvation  from  the  divine  elec¬ 
tion  in  past  ages  and  on  through  successive  steps — the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Savior,  the  enlightenment  by  the  Spirit,  the  im¬ 
mediate  saving  work  of  God  in  its  manifold  achievements, 
the  keeping  work  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  the 
delivering  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  empowering  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  final  perfecting  and  presenting  in  glory — is 
all  a  work  so  supernatural  that  God  alone  can  effect  it,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  relation  which  man  can  sustain  to  it  is 
to  trust  God  to  do  it.  Such  a  dependence  is  not  only  reason¬ 
able,  but  is  all  and  only  that  w'hich  God  requires  on  the  human 
side  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  a  soul.  This  human  trust 
acknowledges  that,  according  to  revelation,  God  can  deal 
righteously  wuth  sinners  on  the  ground  of  the  death  of  His 
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Son  for  them.  The  sinner  thus  trusts  in  the  Saviorhood  of 
Christ. 

b.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  primary  divine  purpose 
in  saving  a  soul  is  the  satisfying  of  infinite  divine  love  for 
that  soul  and  the  exercise  of  the  attribute  of  sovereign  grace. 
Should  the  slightest  human  work  of  merit  be  allowed  to 
intrude  into  this  great  divine  undertaking,  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  divine  grace  would  be  shattered.  It  therefore 
follows  that,  of  necessity,  men  are  saved  by  believing  apart 
from  every  form  of  human  worthiness. 

c.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
New  Testament  declares  directly  and  without  complication 
in  at  least  150  passages  that  men  are  saved  upon  the  sole 
principle  of  faith ;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  believing  and  repenting,  of 
believing  and  confessing  Christ,  of  believing  and  being  bap¬ 
tized,  of  believing  and  surrender  to  God,  of  believing  and 
confessing  sin,  or  of  believing  and  pleading  with  God  for 
salvation,  but  it  is  believing  alone.  Such  belief  is  apart  from 
works  (Rom.  4:5);  it  is  a  committal  of  one’s  self  to  Christ 
(2  Tim.  1 :12) ;  and  it  is  a  definite  turning — an  act  of  the 
will — to  God  from  every  other  confidence  (1  Thess.  1:9). 
“Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.” 

EPILOGUE 

Much  has  been  required  and  much  has  been  undertaken 
in  this  analysis  of  that  which  enters  into  the  provision,  plan, 
and  purpose  of  the  triune  God  for  the  salvation  of  fallen 
men.  The  entire  Word  of  God  makes  its  contribution  to  this 
vast  theme ;  yet  it  has  pleased  God  to  compress  into  one  terse 
saying  the  whole  divine  revelation  respecting  Soteriology. 
This  saying  is  the  message  of  the  most  familiar  text  in  the 
Bible  and  is  universally  recognized  as  transcendent  by  people 
of  every  nation  and  tongue  to  whom  the  Word  of  God  has 
gone.  Such  a  universal  appraisement  of  one  Biblical  utter¬ 
ance  becomes  decisive  evidence  that  this  Scripture  answers 
more  completely  and  perfectly  than  any  other  the  deepest 
needs  and  desires  of  the  human  heart. 
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It  is  written: 

“For  God  so  loved  the  world, 

That  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 

That  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
Should  not  perish. 

But  have  everlasting  life.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  every  major  feature  of  Soteri- 
ology  is  present  in  this  incomparable  text  and  that  it  is 
properly  marshaled  as  a  proof  text  in  behalf  of  each  of 
these  doctrines. 

(a)  “God  so  loved  the  world.”  At  once  and  with  sublime 
propriety  the  whole  enterprise  of  saving  men  is  declared  to 
arise  in  the  love  of  God.  Indeed,  it  is  the  ruined  cosmos  world 
which  He  loves;  but  this  truth  only  enhances  the  lofty,  yet 
gracious,  character  of  that  love.  This  is  not  a  love  for  an 
elect  company  alone — as  though  the  title,  the  cosmos  world, 
could  ever  be  applied  to  the  elect  company  who  are  saved 
out  of  it  and  whom  the  cosmos  hates  (John  15:18) — ^but  it  is 
a  love  for  the  cosmos  which  hates,  which  is  lost,  and  which 
needs  to  be  saved  (cf.  1  Tim.  2:4;  2  Pet.  3:9).  What,  indeed, 
would  be  the  present  wretchedness  and  the  future  despair  of 
all  men  were  it  not  for  the  supreme  revelation  that  “God 
is  love”? 

(b)  “That  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.”  Here  in  seven 
words  is  found  the  “unspeakable  gift”  of  the  Father,  the 
immeasurable  sacrifice  of  the  Son  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
and  the  boundless  benefit  to  the  sinner.  Compressed  into  this 
phrase  is  the  whole  story  of  the  substitutionary  death — both 
with  regard  to  merit  and  demerit — and  all  other  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Savior  in  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  The 
phrase  embraces  His  humiliation.  His  humanity.  His  death. 
His  resurrection,  and  His  eternal  identification  with  the 
human  family;  so,  also,  it  speaks  of  all  the  benefits  He  be¬ 
came  to  a  lost  world  and  to  the  redeemed. 

(c)  “That  whosoever  believeth  in  him.”  By  this  signifi¬ 
cant  declaration,  it  is  implied  that  not  all  will  believe  and 
that  there  is  an  elect  company  in  view.  It  is  likewise  asserted 
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that  salvation  is  through  Christ  alone,  and  that  it  is  secured, 
on  the  human  side,  by  faith  alone  uncomplicated  by  any 
works  of  merit. 

(d)  “Should  not  perish.”  The  estate  of  the  lost  is  implied 
and  there  is  no  slight  importance  to  be  assigned  to  the  fact 
that  this  implication,  with  all  its  assurance  of  eternal  woe, 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God  into  whose  hand  all 
future  judgment  is  committed. 

(e)  “But  have  everlasting  life.”  Here,  as  above,  the 
character  and  the  eternal  extent  of  salvation  are  disclosed, 
and  that  eternal  life,  like  every  feature  of  divine  grace,  is  a 
gift  from  God. 

Thus  it  is  revealed  that  in  this  incomparable  text  is  en¬ 
folded  at  least  nine  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Soteriology, 
namely,  infinite  love,  infinite  sacrifice  for  sinners,  sovereign 
election,  sovereign  grace,  unlimited  redemption,  salvation  a 
work  of  God,  salvation  from  perdition,  eternal  security,  and 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  alone. 

“O  Christ,  what  burdens  bowed  Thy  head! 

Our  load  was  laid  on  Thee; 

Thou  stoodest  in  the  sinner’s  stead. 

Didst  bear  all  ill  for  me. 

A  victim  led.  Thy  blood  was  shed ; 

Now  there’s  no  load  for  me. 

Death  and  the  curse  were  in  our  cup — 

0  Christ,  ’twas  full  for  Thee; 

But  Thou  hast  drained  the  last  dark  drop — 

’Tis  empty  now  for  me. 

That  bitter  cup — love  drank  it  up ; 

Now  blessings’  draught  for  me. 

Jehovah  lifted  up  His  rod — 

0  Christ,  it  fell  on  Thee! 

Thou  wast  sore  stricken  of  Thy  God; 

There’s  not  one  stroke  for  me. 

Thy  tears.  Thy  blood,  beneath  it  flowed; 

Thy  bruising  healeth  me. 
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The  tempest’s  awful  voice  was  heard — 

0  Christ,  it  broke  on  Thee! 

Thy  open  bosom  was  my  ward, 

It  braved  the  storm  for  me. 

Thy  form  was  scarred.  Thy  visage  marred; 
Now  cloudless  peace  for  me. 

Jehovah  bade  His  sword  awake — 

0  Christ,  it  woke  ’gainst  Thee! 

Thy  blood  the  flaming  blade  must  slake; 

Thy  heart  its  sheath  must  be — 

All  for  my  sake,  my  peace  to  make; 

Now  sleeps  that  sword  for  me. 

For  me.  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  hast  died. 

And  I  have  died  in  Thee; 

Thou’rt  risen:  my  bands  are  all  untied, 
And  now  Thou  liv’st  in  me. 

When  purified,  made  white,  and  tried, 

Thy  Glory  then  for  me !” 


Dallas,  Texas 
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AMILLENNIAL  ECCLESIOLOGY 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Few  doctrines  are  more  central  in  the  Christian  faith 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  teachings  concerning  its 
nature,  form  of  government,  its  sacraments,  the  priesthood 
of  the  church,  its  essential  duties,  its  rights,  and  its  relation 
to  the  world  and  to  the  state  combine  to  form  an  important 
segment  of  Christian  truth.  Given  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
the  rest  of  a  theological  system  can  almost  be  deduced. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  aspect  of  the  study  to  trace  the 
influence  of  amillennialism  in  the  field  of  ecclesiology  and 
to  form  some  estimate  of  its  importance  and  results.  There 
has  been  growing  realization  that  some  relation  exists  and 
that  those  who  differ  on  the  millennial  issue  usually  hold 
differing  concepts  of  the  church  itself. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AMILLENNIALISM  ON  ROMAN  ECCLESIOLOGY 

As  amillennialism  had  its  rise  historically  in  the  Roman 
church  and  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  sys¬ 
tem,  significant  facts  appear  in  the  history  of  the  period 
from  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  Reformation. 
The  Roman  Church,  first  of  all,  regarded  itself  as  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Israel  as  a  spiritual  entity.  The  political  or  theo¬ 
cratic  character  of  Israel  as  well  as  its  religious  life  was 
considered  as  continuing  in  new  form  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Like  Israel  the  Roman  Church  was  a  combined  political  and 
spiritual  society.  Just  as  Israel  had  power  under  God  to 
legislate,  to  govern  itself  politically  and  religiously,  so  the 
Roman  Church  claimed  for  itself  similar  power.  As  the 
spiritual  is  higher  and  more  important  than  the  political,  so 
the  church  claimed  authority  over  the  secular  state. 

The  amillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture  was,  of  course, 
essential  to  this  Roman  viewpoint.  Only  by  denying  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  promises  of  God  to  Israel  and  by  spiritualized 
interpretation  transferring  them  to  the  Roman  Church  could 
any  vital  connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  be 
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established.  The  church  had  to  be  the  successors  and  inheri¬ 
tors  of  Israel’s  promises.  This  is  essentially  the  amillennial 
system  of  interpretation.  The  premillennial  interpretation, 
for  instance,  would  never  have  issued  into  the  Roman  system 
if  consistently  applied.  The  amillennial  approach  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Roman  system  of  doctrine.  Apart  from  it,  the 
Roman  system  would  have  been  without  authorization  in  its 
use  of  truth  committed  to  Israel  only. 

In  the  period  before  the  Reformation,  the  Roman  Church 
tended  to  emphasize  the  external  nature  of  the  church.  Its 
organization,  authority,  sacraments,  and  religious  rites  were 
for  the  most  part  external,  and  adherence  and  submission  to 
the  external  Roman  Church  were  the  indispensable  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  salvation  and  fellowship  in  Roman  Christianity.  The 
Roman  Church  did  not  deny  that  there  existed  the  so-called 
invisible  church,  but  they  defined  this  as  a  fellowship  of  be¬ 
lievers  derived  from  being  a  part  of  the  visible,  that  is,  the 
Roman,  Church.  They  held  that  there  is  no  church  invisible 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  visible  Roman  Church,  and  the 
important  question  was  whether  one  was  a  part  of  this  visible 
church.  As  Berkhof  summarizes  the  Roman  position,  “From 
the  days  of  Cyprian  down  to  the  Reformation  the  essence  of 
the  Church  was  sought  ever  increasingly  in  its  external 
visible  organization.  The  Church  Fathers  conceived  of  the 
catholic  Church  as  comprehending  all  true  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  as  bound  together  in  an  external  and 
visible  unity,  which  had  its  unifying  bond  in  the  college  of 
bishops.  The  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  external  organi¬ 
zation  became  more  prominent  as  time  went  on.”‘ 

The  tendency  of  ecclesiology  in  the  Roman  Church  before 
the  Reformation  and  to  a  large  extent  ever  since  has  been  an 
emphasis  on  the  external  character  of  the  church.  This  had 

‘L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  562.  The  modern  Roman  Church  also 
identifies  the  mystical  with  the  visible  church.  Pope  Pius  XII  in  an 
encyclical  letter  issued  in  August,  1950  denounced  those  in  the  Roman 
Church  who  hold  “they  are  not  bound  by  the  doctrine  .  .  .  which 
teaches  that  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  one  and  the  same  things  .  .  .  and  reduce  to  a  meaningless 
formula  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the  true  church  in  order  to  gain 
salvation.”  Cf.  Time,  Sept  4,  1950,  pp.  68,  71. 
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its  rise  in  the  idea  that  the  church  is  essentially  theocratic,  a 
continuation  of  God’s  purpose  toward  Israel.  This  in  turn 
was  built  on  the  spiritualizing  system  of  interpretation  fos¬ 
tered  by  Augustinian  amillennialism.  While  amillennialism 
does  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Roman  Church,  the  conclusions  that  were  reached  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  amillennial  viewpoint. 

Some  of  the  more  particular  conclusions  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  traced  to  appropriation  of  Jewish  promises  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  sacramental  idea  received  much  of 
its  impetus  from  the  Levitical  rites  and  the  Aaronic  priest¬ 
hood.  From  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  of  course,  much  of 
Romanism  is  derived  unabashed  from  paganism,  and  for 
this,  amillennialism  is  not  responsible.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Word  would  have 
ruled  out  paganism  as  well  as  the  ritualism.  The  complicated 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  most  part  did  not  come 
into  the  church  until  amillennialism  had  become  the  dominant 
viewpoint. 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

The  Protestant  movement  begun  in  the  Reformation  was 
in  large  measure  corrective  of  the  abuses  which  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  Roman  system.  The  sacraments  were  over¬ 
hauled  and  reduced  to  New  Testament  Biblical  formulas.  The 
priesthood  was  restored  to  all  believers.  The  hierarchical 
system  was  changed  in  most  of  Protestantism  to  Biblical 
patterns.  Justification  became  a  work  of  God  in  true  believers 
instead  of  a  work  mediated  through  the  church.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  movement,  however,  was  not  able  to  extricate  itself 
completely  from  Roman  infiuence.  This  is  evidenced  in  escha¬ 
tology,  in  the  long  disputes  over  transubstantiation,  and  more 
particularly  in  continuing  to  a  large  extent  the  emphasis  on 
the  external  church.  While  most  of  the  Reformers  did  not  limit 
the  church  to  its  external  form  and  recognized  the  true  body 
of  believers  as  such,  the  tendency  to  organization  and 
attempts  to  enter  the  political  arena  early  were  in  evidence. 

The  Reformation  did  not  change  essentially  the  concept  of 
the  church.  For  most  Reformers  it  was  still  largely  a  visible 
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entity  with  its  roots  in  Judaism  and  its  boundaries  including 
all  the  saints.  The  church  was  thought  of  as  the  logical  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Israel,  the  inheritor  of  its  spiritual  promises.  Indeed, 
the  church  was  considered  to  have  begun  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  sometimes  with  Adam,  and  by  others  with  Abraham. 
Calvin  refers  to  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
under  the  one  title  of  the  “Church.”*  Calvin  further  states 
explicitly:  “The  covenant  of  all  the  fathers  is  so  far  from 
differing  substantially  from  ours,  that  it  is  the  very  same; 
it  only  varies  in  the  administration.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  apostle 
makes  the  Israelites  equal  to  us,  not  only  in  the  grace  of  the 
covenant,  but  also  in  the  signification  of  the  sacraments.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  it  is  certainly  and  clearly  proved,  that  the  same 
promises  of  an  eternal  and  heavenly  life,  with  which  the  Lord 
now  favours  us,  were  not  only  communicated  to  the  Jews, 
but  even  sealed  and  confirmed  by  sacraments  truly  spiritual.”* 
Calvin  held  that  the  New  Testament  church  differed  from 
saints  in  the  Old  Testament  principally  in  degree  of  revela¬ 
tion.  In  the  Old  Testament  they  had  the  shadows,  but  the 
realities  were  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Essentially 
Calvin  along  with  many  of  the  Reformers  continued  the  basic 
Roman  conception  that  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  belong  to  the  same  entity,  the  church.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  end,  however,  the  Reformers  had  to  deny  to  the 
Jews  all  their  distinctive  promises  and  had  to  nullify  the 
hope  of  Israel  for  an  earthly  kingdom  of  righteousness.  Cal¬ 
vin,  for  instance,  refers  to  “the  folly  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews  in  the  present  age,  in  expecting  any  earthly  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.  .  .  .”*  His  conclusions  were  an  outgrowth  of 
amillennial  theology  and  its  method  of  interpretation.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  continued  in 
the  main  the  basic  Roman  idea  of  the  church  as  the  successor 
of  Israel  as  well  as  being  one  with  Israel.  The  church,  in 
their  viewpoint,  varies  in  details  and  in  administration,  but 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both  Testaments. 


*John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Philadelphia :  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  1936),  I,  503. 

*Ibid.,  I,  466,  468,  470. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OP  GOD 

An  important  phase  of  amillennial  ecclesiology  is  its  teach¬ 
ing  on  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  an  important  Scriptural  theme,  and  its  understanding 
opens  the  door  to  a  great  body  of  truth.  According  to  the 
premillennial  view,  while  there  is  a  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  present  age,  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  as  given  to  Israel  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  future 
millennial  age,  following  the  second  advent.  Augustine  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  idea  when  he  presented  the  view  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  predicted  by  the  prophets  is  a  present  reality  in 
the  inter-advent  period,  and  that  this  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  church.  The  church,  then,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Roman  Church  took  up  the  idea  of  Augustine  and 
identified  the  church  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  it  also 
went  a  step  farther  in  identifying  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
its  own  ecclesiastical  organization.  As  Berkhof  states:  **Au- 
gustine  viewed  the  kingdom  as  a  present  reality  and  identi¬ 
fied  it  with  the  Church.  For  him  it  was  primarily  identical 
with  the  pious  and  holy,  that  is,  with  the  Church  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  believers;  but  he  used  some  expressions  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  also  saw  it  embodied  in  the  episco- 
pally  organized  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  frankly 
identified  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  their  hierarchical  insti¬ 
tution.”®  Under  amillennial  infiuence,  then,  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  divorced  of  its  connection  with  the  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  following  the  second  advent,  separated  from  the 
nation  Israel,  and  made  identical  to  the  church  in  the  present 
age,  and  specifically  identified  with  the  Roman  Church.  The 
process  by  which  this  was  accomplished  involved  the  spir¬ 
itualization  of  the  Old  Testament’s  promises  to  Israel,  deny¬ 
ing  some,  translating  others  into  the  Roman  Church.  The 
stark  contrast  of  what  the  Roman  Church  is  as  compared  to 
the  millennial  kingdom  illustrates  the  extremes  to  which 
spiritualization  of  Scripture  can  go. 

In  the  Reformation  the  Reformers  seem  to  have  returned 


'Berkhof,  e>.  cit.,  p.  569. 
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I  somewhat  to  the  position  of  Augustine.  This  is  defined  by 

I  Berkhof  as  a  denial  of  the  Roman  position  that  the  kingdom 

of  God  is  identical  to  the  visible  church,  and  a  return  to  the 
I  concept  that  it  is  identical  to  the  invisible  church,  i.e.,  the 

I  whole  company  of  believers.*  This  is  essentially  the  position 

of  amillennial  conservatives  today.  Liberal  theologians  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  Ritschl  have  regarded  the  kingdom  of  God 
not  as  a  congregation  of  believers  but  a  system  of  ethical 
ideals.  The  advance  of  the  kingdom  for  them  is  the  advance 
of  ethical  principles.  Augustine,  Rome,  the  Reformers,  and 
the  modern  liberal  agree,  however,  in  denouncing  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  essentially  Messianic,  the  rule  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  David  following  the  second  advent.  They 
emphasize  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  on  earth  now,  and  its 
advance  and  ultimate  triumph  is  the  advance  and  triumph 
of  the  church. 

AMILLENNIAL  ECCLESIOLOGY  IN  RELATION  TO  ISRAEL 

The  most  obvious  fact  of  amillennial  ecclesiology  is  that 
it  denies  any  millennial  period  following  the  church  age  in 
which  righteousness  and  peace  will  flourish  on  earth.  All  the 
prophetic  anticipations  of  such  a  period  are  either  considered 
conditional  and  therefore  uncertain,  or  are  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  church  in  the  present  age.  The  denial  of  a  future  mil¬ 
lennium  is  based  on  the  method  of  giving  a  spiritualized  in¬ 
terpretation  to  Old  Testament  kingdom  prophecies.  While  all 
amillenarians  are  not  agreed  on  the  details  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  promises,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  principles  are  usually  recognized  by  all  of  them. 

The  amillennial  ecclesiology  denies  to  Israel  any  future 
as  a  nation.  Israel  is  never  to  be  a  political  entity  in  the 
world  in  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  a  glorious  kingdom- 
period.  Promises  in  the  Old  Testament  such  as  Jeremiah 
31 :35-37  which  assure  Israel’s  continuance  as  “a  nation 
before  me  forever,”  are  interpreted  merely  in  the  racial  con¬ 
cept  or  as  fulfilled  spiritually  in  the  sense  that  the  church 
shall  continue  forever.  Allis,  while  he  does  not  seem  to  ex- 


*Loc.  cit. 
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pound  the  passage  directly,  links  it  with  the  new  covenant 
with  the  teaching  simply  that  “the  prophet  is  picturing  the 
ultimate  and  final  state  of  God’s  people.’”  The  interpretation 
stultifies  any  hope  of  Israel  for  a  national  future.  Their  only 
hope  is  spiritual,  by  entering  into  faith  in  Christ  in  the 
present  inter-advent  age. 

Two  forms  of  interpretation  seem  to  prevail  among  the 
amillenarians  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  Israel’s  prom¬ 
ises  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  traditional  Reformed  position  as 
illustrated  in  Calvin  is  that  the  church  takes  Israel’s  place 
as  its  spiritual  successor.  Calvin  regarded  Israel’s  hopes  of  a 
future  kingdom  as  without  warrant — in  fact,  he  held  that 
this  hope  was  a  result  of  their  spiritual  blindness  imposed 
as  a  judgment  because  of  their  rejection  of  Christ.  Calvin 
stated,  “And  the  folly  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  in 
the  present  age,  in  expecting  an  earthly  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  would  be  equally  extraordinary,  had  not  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  long  before  predicted  that  they  would  thus  be  punished 
for  their  rejection  of  the  gospel.”*  Calvin’s  interpretation  is 
based  partially  on  the  idea  that  Israel  had  erroneously  inter¬ 
preted  the  promises  of  a  future  kingdom  on  earth  literally, 
and  partially  on  the  thought  that  Israel  had  forfeited  these 
promises  by  disobedience.  He  seems  to  put  most  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  former  point,  however.  Calvin  wrote,  “The  point 
of  controversy  between  us  and  these  persons,  is  this:  they 
maintain  that  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
accounted  by  the  Israelites  their  supreme  and  ultimate  bless¬ 
edness,  but  that  to  us,  since  the  revelation  of  Christ,  it  is  a 
figure  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  We,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tend,  that  in  the  earthly  possession  which  they  enjoyed,  they 
contemplated,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  future  inheritance  which 
they  believed  to  be  prepared  for  them  in  heaven.”*  Calvin 
held,  then,  in  the  main,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Israel’s  promises  was  wrong  in  the  first  place.  They  were 


^Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  238. 
'Calvin,  op.  cit.,  I,  488. 

*Ibid.,  I,  490. 
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intended  to  teach  Israelites  their  prospect  in  heaven  rather 
than  in  earth. 

Allis,  while  an  ardent  Calvinist,  places  most  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  point  that  the  promises  were  conditional,  and 
not  fulfilled  because  of  Israel’s  disobedience  and  rejection 
of  Christ.  The  fulfillment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  accord¬ 
ing  to  Allis  is  conditioned  upon  obedience.  Allis  states,  “It  is 
true  that,  in  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  obedience  is  not  stated  as  a  condition.  But  that  obedience 
was  presupposed  is  clearly  indicated  by  two  facts.  The  one 
is  that  obedience  is  the  precondition  of  blessing  under  all 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  second  fact  is  that  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  the  duty  of  obedience  is  particularly  stressed.”’® 

Allis  agrees  with  Calvin,  however,  in  regarding  the  New 
Testament  church  as  the  true  Israel,  the  organic  continuance 
of  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  denounces  in  un¬ 
sparing  terms  those  who  hold  that  Israel  must  mean  Israel: 
“Carrying  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extreme  that  literal¬ 
ism  which  is  characteristic  of  Millenarianism,  they  [the 
Brethren  Movement]  insisted  that  Israel  must  mean  Israel, 
and  that  the  kingdom  promises  in  the  Old  Testament  concern 
Israel  and  are  to  be  fulfilled  to  Israel.”" 

Allis  is  guilty,  in  this  instance,  of  a  serious  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  It  so  happens  that  there  is  considerable  opposition 
to  Calvin’s  view  not  only  among  premillenarians  but  among 
postmillenarians  and  even  amillenarians.  Charles  Hodge,  for 
instance,  a  representative  postmillenarian,  regards  practically 
all  the  New  Testament  references  to  Israel  as  referring  to 
those  of  that  race,  i.e.,  not  the  church  as  such.  Hodge  states 
in  regard  to  Romans  11:26,  which  Allis  takes  for  granted 
is  allusion  to  the  church:  “Israel,  here,  from  the  context, 
must  mean  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  Israel,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.”" 

William  Hendriksen,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Liter¬ 
ature  at  Calvin  Seminary,  a  well-known  amillenarian,  in  ex- 

*  "Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

^Ubid.,  p.  218. 

‘^Charles  Hodge,  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  589. 
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pounding  Romans  11:25-26  also  holds  that  Israel  means 
Israel — ^the  elect  of  Israel  as  he  puts  it.‘*  Allis’  “unprece¬ 
dented  extreme”  turns  out  to  be  somewhat  normal  even 
among  fellow  amillenarians.  The  Roman  Catholic  idea  that 
the  church  is  the  true  Israel  in  fact  is  fading  from  contem¬ 
porary  amillenarians.  The  essentially  postmillennial  idea 
that  Israel  will  be  incorporated  in  the  church  and  her  prom¬ 
ises  fulfilled  to  her  in  a  spiritualized  sense  seems  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  popularity. 

While  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
amillenarians  regarding  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the 
mass  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
future  earthly  kingdom  for  Israel,  they  agree  in  the  main 
principle,  that  is,  that  these  promises  will  not  be  fulfilled  to 
Israel  in  a  kingdom  age  to  follow  the  present  dispensation. 
Whether  cancelled  because  of  rejection  of  Christ  as  Messiah 
or  spiritualized  according  to  Calvin’s  formula,  amillennialism 
with  one  voice  condemns  any  literal  fulfillment  of  these 
promises. 

AMILLENNIAL  ECCLESIOLOGY  IN  RELATION  TO 
DISPENSATIONAL  DISTINCTIONS 

In  addition  to  nullifying  most  of  the  meaning  of  Israel’s 
promises,  amillennialism  does  not  seem  to  grasp  many  of  the 
distinctive  New  Testament  revelations  concerning  the  church. 
While  amillenarians  do  not  deny  the  concept  of  the  church 
as  an  organism  in  contrast  to  the  church  as  an  institution, 
they  do  not  find  much  distinctive  in  this  form  of  revelation. 
It  is  simply  the  contrast  between  reality  and  profession,  or 
between  the  church  visible  and  invisible.  It  is  not  something 
new,  distinct,  and  unique. 

Dispensational  distinctions  such  as  the  mystery  character 
of  the  entire  present  age  are  definitely  denied  by  amille¬ 
narians.  For  them  the  present  age  is  clearly  anticipated  in  the 
kingdom  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Premillenarians, 
on  the  other  hand,  usually  regard  the  present  age  as  hid 
from  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  constituting  a  new  and 
unrevealed  development  in  the  plan  of  God.  All  along  the 


^’William  Hendriksen,  And  So  All  Israel  Shall  Be  Saved,  p.  33. 
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line  of  important  doctrines  relating  to  the  church,  the  amil- 
lenarians  ignore  or  minimize  the  distinctive  truth  relating 
to  the  church.  The  fact  of  the  new  creation  in  which  the 
church  is  related  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  forming  the  church  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  unique  ground  of  justification  based 
on  being  “in  Christ,”  the  universal  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  every  believer  in  this  age,  and  the  distinctive  pro¬ 
phetic  hope  of  the  church  are  qualified  or  denied  by  amillen¬ 
nial  ecclesiology.  Many  precious  truths  are  lost  in  the  broad 
generalizations  which  characterize  the  amillennial  treatment 
of  ecclesiology. 

CONCLUSION 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  amillennialism  does  not 
yield  the  same  type  of  ecclesiology  as  either  premillennialism 
or  postmillennialism.  The  millennial  issue  is  far  more  pointed 
in  ecclesiology  than  is  generally  recognized.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  state  that  many  of  the  millennial  issues  such 
as  the  question  of  fulfillment  of  promises  to  Israel  are  the 
touchstones  of  theology  as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  ecclesiology. 
Outside  of  eschatology  itself,  no  area  is  more  vitally  related 
to  millennialism  than  ecclesiology. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 
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THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
frequently  considered  as  a  purely  theological  subject  and 
commonly  omitted  altogether  in  studies  in  Biblical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  this  procedure  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  hazard.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Since  all  evangelical  Christian  doctrines 
are  developed  from  the  Bible  and  rest  upon  it  for  authority, 
the  correct  Biblical  teaching  of  inspiration  is,  as  it  were, 
“the  mother  and  guardian  of  all  the  others.”'  A  faulty  view 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  bound  to  produce  unsound 
views  and  foster  radical  hypotheses. 

I.  THE  SCRIPTURAL  DEFINITION  OF  INSPIRATION 

In  defining  Inspiration  in  the  distinctive  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  necessary  first  to 
distinguish  between  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Illumination. 

The  Definition  of  Revelation.  Revelation  is  the  divine  act 
of  communicating  to  man  truth  which  otherwise  man  could 
not  know.  Revelation  may  be  oral  or  written.  Most  commonly 
God  spoke  His  revelation  audibly  or  communicated  His  mes¬ 
sage  by  supersensory  impressions  upon  the  human  agent 
(inspiration).  In  rare  instances  He  Himself  wrote  His  reve¬ 
lation,  as  He  did  upon  the  tables  of  stone  on  Sinai  in  the  case 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  34:28,  Dt. 
4:13,  5:22,  10:4).  Since,  however,  God’s  spoken  message  was 
usually  soon  written  down,  revelation  is  most  generally 
understood  of  the  communication  in  its  written  form. 

Man  being  created  in  God’s  image  and  endowed  with 
capacity  to  commune  with  God,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 

‘L.  Boettner,  Studies  In  Theology  (Grand  Rapids,  1947),  p.  48. 
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that  God  would  communicate  Himself  and  His  mind  to  man. 
If  unfallen  man,  being  a  finite  creature,  needed  divine  revela¬ 
tion  and  instruction  (Gen.  2:16,  17;  3:8),  how  much  more 
fallen  man,  completely  undone  and  incapacitated  by  sin! 
Hence,  revelation  may  be  defined  as  an  act  of  God  whereby 
He  communicates  to  the  mind  of  man  truth  unknown  and 
unknowable  to  the  mind  of  man  unaided. 

The  Definition  of  Inspiration.  Inspiration  is  “a  super¬ 
natural  infiuence  exerted  on  the  sacred  writers  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  their  writings  are  given  Divine 
trustworthiness.”*  Three  factors  must  constantly  be  kept  in 
mind  in  defining  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
First,  there  is  the  primary  efficient  Cause,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  acts  upon  man.  Second,  there  is  the  subject  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  man,  the  agent,  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  directly. 
Finally,  there  is  the  result  of  inspiration — a  written  revela¬ 
tion  once-for-all  given  and  thoroughly  accredited,  attested  by 
miracle  and  fulfilled  prophecy.* 

It  is  manifest  that  this  method  of  an  objective,  once-for- 
all  revelation  is  far  superior  to  an  immediate  revelation  to 
each  person,  which  would  interfere  with  human  freewill, 
involve  endless  repetition,  and  open  the  way  for  contradic¬ 
tion  and  imposture.  It  is,  moreover,  demonstrably  more  cer¬ 
tain,  satisfactory,  and  permanent  than  oral  tradition.  Such 
a  record  or  report  of  revelation — inerrant  and  thoroughly 
accredited  as  the  Bible  is — is  one  of  God’s  greatest  benefits 
to  man  and  the  most  priceless  heritage  of  the  human  race. 
Yet  this  gift  is  not  at  all  incommensurate  with  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  of  revelation. 

The  Definition  of  Illumination.  Illumination  is  that  influ¬ 
ence  or  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  enables  all  who 
are  in  right  relation  with  God  to  understand  the  objective 
written  revelation. 

The  Contrast  between  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Illumi- 

*B.  B.  Warfield,  “Inspiration,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
p.  1473. 

*Cf.  John  E,  Steinmueller,  Companion  to  Scripture  Studies  (New  York, 
1941),  I,  5,14. 
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nation.  Revelation  comprehends  God  giving  truth.  Inspiration 
embraces  man,  under  divine  control,  accurately  receiving  the 
truth  thus  given.  Revelation  on  God’s  part  involves  the 
origin  of  truth;  inspiration  on  man’s  part  deals  with  the 
inerrant  reduction  of  that  truth  to  writing  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  brief,  inspiration  is  help  from 
God  to  keep  the  report  of  divine  revelation  free  from  error. 

Both  revelation  and  inspiration,  which  concern  the  origin 
and  accurate  reception  and  recording  of  the  divine  message, 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  illumination,  in  that  the 
last-named  “is  promised  to  all  believers;  that  it  admits  of 
degrees,  since  it  increases  or  decreases;  that  it  depends  not 
on  sovereign  choice  but  rather  on  personal  adjustment  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  without  it  none  is  ever  able  to  come  to 
personal  salvation  (I  Cor.  2:14),  or  the  knowledge  of  God’s 
revealed  truth.”^ 

Revelation,  as  it  concerns  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  a 
specific  time-period  and  involved  the  inspiration  of  certain 
sovereignly  chosen  individuals  as  the  recipients  of  the  revela¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  divine  operations  have  ceased,  whereas 
illumination  is  continuously  operative  in  behalf  of  all  who 
qualify  for  this  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  revelation  involves  origin, 
inspiration  relates  to  reception  and  recording,  and  illumina¬ 
tion  concerns  understanding  or  comprehension  of  the  written 
objective  revelation. 

II.  THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  INSPIRATION 

1.  The  Fact  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Fact  Stated.  “All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works” 
(II  Tim.  3:16,  17,  A.V.).  This  pivotal  passage  in  the  plainest 
possible  terms  teaches  five  great  truths:  first,  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible — “all” ;  secondly,  the  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  specifically  of  the  Old  Testament  (later,  when  the  Sacred 
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Canon  was  completed,  the  New  Testament  also) — “all  Scrip¬ 
ture”  ;  thirdly,  the  divine  authorship  of  Scripture — “given  by 
inspiration  of  God”  (“God-breathed”) ;  fourthly,  the  supreme 
value  of  all  Scripture  to  the  spiritual  life  because  of  its  in¬ 
spiration  and  consequent  authority — “profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness” ; 
fifthly,  the  holy  purpose  of  Scripture — “that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect  [or,  complete],  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.” 

Two  possible  translations  are  commonly  made  of  verse 
16.  The  first:  “All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God 
[or,  “God-breathed,”  from  the  word  theopneustos]  and  is 
profitable”  (Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Conybeare,  A.V.,  etc.).  The  second:  “Every  scripture 
inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable”  (Origen,  Theodoret,  Gro- 
tius,  Erasmus,  Vulgate,  Luther,  R.V.,  Weymouth).  For  a 
number  of  reasons  the  second  rendering  is  decisively  to  be 
rejected.  It  is  exegetically  weak  and  meaningless.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  told  that  “every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
profitable.”  That  such  is  the  case  is  obvious.  It  is  syntacti¬ 
cally  objectionable.  The  normal  easy  rendering  of  the  Greek 
requires  the  first  translation,  as  is  proved  by  the  Revised 
Versions’s  rendering  of  the  same  construction  (a  subject  and 
two  predicate  adjectives  joined  by  a  coordinate  conjunction) 
in  Hebrews  4 :12, 13,  I  Corinthians  11 :30  and  II  Corinthians 
10 :10.  It  is  criticaUy  precarious.  The  Greek  Fathers,  adept  at 
the  language,  did  not  adopt  it.  Several  prominent  members 
of  the  Revision  Committee  (1881-1885)  including  Archbishop 
Trench,  Bishop  Moberly,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Tregelles, 
etc.  opposed  it  and  refused  responsibility  for  its  insertion 
in  the  Revised  Version.  It  is  condemned  by  many  modern 
scholars,  even  by  rationalists  and  liberals.  Finally,  it  is  doc- 
trinally  dangerous.  It  suggests  a  subtle  and  erroneous  notion 
that  some  Scripture  may  not  be  inspired,  hence,  not  profit¬ 
able,  thus  privileging  human  judgment  and  reason  to  decide 
what  is  and  what  is  not  Scripture.  It  permits  unsound  theo¬ 
logical  views,  such  as  those  of  Barthianism  and  Neo-ortho- 
doxy,  that  the  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God,  but  not  all 
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that  is  in  the  Bible  is  necessarily  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

Thus,  what  the  Apostle  says  is  “All  Scripture  is  God- 
breathed  and  profitable.”  Moreover,  he  is  saying  not  so  much 
that  it  is  divinely  “breathed-in  (inspirare)  as  B.  B.  Warfield 
notes,  but  “divinely  breathed-out.”‘  The  “breath  of  God”  in 
Scripture  is  the  symbol  of  His  almighty  power,  the  bearer 
of  His  omnipotent  Word  (Ps.  33:3).  Accordingly,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “all  Scripture”  is  the  product  of  the  divine  breath 
(“God-breathed”)  is  as  emphatic  a  declaration  of  a  spe¬ 
cifically  divine  operation  as  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  Fact  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Implied. 
Although  the  Old  Testament  nowhere  explicitly  states  that 
it  is  inspired,  that  is  everywhere  assumed  and  most  definitely 
implied.  In  fact,  the  cumulative  evidence  for  inspiration  is 
incontrovertible. 

(1)  The  Sacred  Authors  Were  Prophets  or  Speakers  of 
God's  Word  in  the  Highest  Sense  of  the  Term.  “But  the 
prophet,  that  shall  speak  a  word  presumptuously  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall 
speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  that  same  prophet  shall  die” 
(Dt.  18:20).  Concerning  Aaron,  Moses*  mouthpiece,  Jehovah 
said,  “And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  put  the  words  in 
his  mouth :  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth, 
and  will  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do.  And  he  shall  be  thy 
spokesman  unto  the  people;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
he  shall  be  to  thee  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  as 
God”  (Ex.  4:15,16).  “And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  See,  I 
have  made  thee  as  God  to  Pharaoh;  and  Aaron  thy  brother 
shall  be  thy  prophet’*  (Ex.  7:1). 

Continually  the  Old  Testament  appraises  itself  as  a  su- 
pernaturally  inspired  book  in  language  transparently  clear. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  such  expressions  as  “And  the  word 
of  Jehovah  came  .  .  .  saying”  (I  Kings  16:1).  “Hear  ye  the 
word  of  Jehovah:  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .**  (II  Kings  7:1). 
“Thus  said  Jehovah  unto  me  .  .  .**  (Jer.  13:1).  “The  word  of 
Jehovah  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel  .  .  .**  (Ez.  1:3). 


'op.  cit.,  p.  1474  (Revelation  and  Inspiration,  p.  280). 
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(2)  Other  Prophets  Spoke  of  Future  Events  and  Their 
Predictions  Have  Been  and  Are  Still  Being  Verified.  Moses 
foretold  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Prophet  par  excellence 
(Dt.  18:15-18).  David  (Ps.  22)  and  Isaiah  (Is.  53)  prophesied 
the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel 
previewed  the  rise  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome  (Dan.  2:37- 
40;  7:4-7).  Jeremiah  foresaw  the  seventy-year  captivity  in 
Babylon  (Jer.  25:11;  29:10).  All  of  these  events  transpired 
in  due  course  of  time  precisely  as  predicted. 

(3)  Other  Prophets  Had  Their  Messages  Authenticated 
by  Divine  Power  and  Miracle.  Moses  wrought  signs  and  won¬ 
ders  in  Egypt.  Elijah  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
withheld  rain  from  heaven  for  three  and  one-half  years. 
Elisha  performed  even  more  miracles  than  Elijah. 

(4)  Some  Had  a  Divine  Irresistible  Compulsion  to  Speak 
the  Word  of  God  Revealed  to  Them.  Jeremiah  complained, 
“And  if  I  say,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any 
more  in  his  name,  then  there  is  in  my  heart  as  it  were  a 
burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  am  weary  with  for¬ 
bearing,  and  I  cannot  contain”  (Jer.  20:9). 

(5)  These  Prophets  Were  Often  Commanded  to  Write 
Down  Their  Utterances.  More  than  once  Moses  is  said  to 
have  written  down  what  God  had  revealed  to  him.  “And 
Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  Jehovah”  (Ex.  24:4).  “And 
thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law 
very  plainly”  (Dt.  27:8).  Isaiah  (Isa.  30:8),  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
30:2),  and  other  prophets  were  commanded  to  write  their 
messages. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

“Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  scripture  is  of 
private  interpretation.  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the 
will  of  man:  but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (II  Peter  1:20,21).  This  decisively  important 
passage  is  as  direct  an  assertion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Scripture  (that  is,  the  Old  Testament)  as  II  Timothy  3:16, 
but  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question  how  the  Scriptures 
were  inspired.  The  terms  “prophecy  of  scripture”  and 
“prophecy”  in  this  passage  are  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
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word  “scripture”  (Scripture  in  a  general  sense,  particularly 
the  Old  Testament  altogether)  as  in  II  Timothy  3:16,  and 
scarcely  can  refer  to  mere  predictive  portions  of  the  Bible. 

First,  these  verses  declare  how  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment)  did  not  originate.  It  is  not  of  “private  interpretation,” 
that  is,  it  is  neither  the  result  of  human  research  nor  the 
product  of  the  writer’s  own  thought.  It  did  not  “come  into 
being  by  the  will  of  man.”  Man  did  not  purpose  to  write  it, 
determine  its  subject  matter,  or  plan  its  arrangement. 

Second,  these  verses  outline  how  the  ancient  Scriptures 
did  originate.  “Men,”  that  is,  certain  chosen  men,  “spake 
from  God,”  the  Source,  spoke  as  with  the  voice  of  God,  as 
ambassadors  from  God.  These  men  spoke  “because  they  were 
being  borne  or  carried  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (as  a  ship 
is  propelled  forward  by  the  wind).  A  strong,  definite  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  men  is  indicated,  making  the 
message  His,  not  theirs.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  we 
have  the  words  they  spoke  and  wrote,  transmitted  substan¬ 
tially  in  identical  form  with  the  autographa  (and  the  science 
of  textual  criticism  enables  this  to  be  done),  then  a  charge 
of  error  is  a  charge  against  God,  not  against  man,  except 
where  the  supposed  “error”  may  be  due  to  corruption  of  the 
text  in  the  course  of  millennia  of  transmission.  Where  the 
text  has  unquestionably  suffered  in  transmission,  the  labors 
of  devoted  scholars  are  directed  to  its  restoration  through 
the  study  of  ancient  versions,  textual  variants  and  other 
linguistic  and  historical  evidence  continually  being  brought 
to  light  by  archeology  and  various  phases  of  Oriental  re¬ 
search. 

3.  Other  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

God  Spake  through  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  “God, 
having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets 
by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end 
of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son  .  .  .”  (Heb.  1:1,2). 
The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  entire  Old  Testament 
period  in  which  God  is  declared  to  have  spoken  through  the 
prophets  as  He  now  has  spoken  in  His  Son,  “The  Prophet” 
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par  excellence.  The  truth  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  inescapable  from  this  text. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  Are  Inviolable.  “Jesus  an¬ 
swered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are 
gods?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God 
came  (and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken),  say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou 
blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God”  (John 
10:34-36)?  In  this  passage  our  Lord  asserts  the  supreme 
authoritative  trustworthiness  and  certain  fulfilment  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  under  the  general  term  “law.”  The 
Scripture  cannot  be  luthenai  (Greek,  “annulled”  or  “abro¬ 
gated”).  As  the  Word  of  God,  possessing  God’s  authority,  it 
cannot  fail.  It  must  be  fulfilled,  for  His  infinitely  holy  char¬ 
acter  and  truthfulness  are  bound  up  with  it.  The  indefecti- 
bility  and  certainty  of  Old  Testament  promise  and  prophecy 
are  clearly  seen  in  the  oft-recurring  expression,  “that  it 
might  be  fulfilled”  (Matt.  1:22;  2:15,23;  8:17;  12:17,  etc.). 
“Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away”  (Matt.  24:35). 

Jesits  Used  the  Old  Testament  As  Authoritative.  “It  is 
written”  (Matt.  4:4,7,10)!  Three  times  appeal  was  made  to 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  to  rout  the  tempter.  It 
is  significant,  too,  that  in  each  instance  our  Lord  drew  His 
citation  from  Deuteronomy,  the  book  under  ceaseless  fire 
from  the  higher  critics. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  Equipped 
Them  for  Their  Ministry.  “Concerning  which  salvation  the 
prophets  sought  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  searching  what  time 
or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  point  unto  .  .  .”  (I  Peter  1:10,  11).  Accordingly,  it 
was  “the  Spirit  of  Christ”  (the  Holy  Spirit)  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets  Who  enabled  them  to  prophesy.  This  is  the 
unvarying  qualification  of  a  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament 
narratives.  Joshua  was  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  for  his  min¬ 
istry  (Dt.  34:9),  as  was  David  (II  Sam.  23:2,  Acts  1:16-20), 
Ezekiel  (Ez.  2:2-7;  3:12-14,  etc.),  and  Micah  (Mic.  3:8). 
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The  Spirit  of  God  Spoke  through  David.  “Now  these  are 
the  last  words  of  David.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by 
me,  And  his  word  was  upon  my  tongue”  (II  Sam.  23:1,2). 
This  statement,  from  David  himself,  is  unequivocal  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  “the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel”  received  his 
messages.  The  “Spirit  of  Jehovah”  actually  spake  through 
him,  and  God  put  His  Word  in  his  tongue.  There  could  not 
possibly  be  a  plainer  statement  of  divine  inspiration. 

4.  Proof  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Tradition. 

Although  sacred  tradition  is  not  another  source  of  revela¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  Bible  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
teaches,®  yet  the  witness  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  Fathers  and  theologians,  together  with  the 
decisions  of  Church  Councils  and  the  firm  conviction  of 
humble  Spirit-taught  believers  in  every  century  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  viewed  as  offering  corollary 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  under  a  special  divine 
influence  and  have  God  as  their  author. 

(1)  The  Witness  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  have  always  re¬ 
garded  the  Old  Testament  as  of  divine  origin.  The  writers  of 
the  O^d  Testament  Apocrypha  recognized  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  inspired,  God-given,  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  They  referred  to  the  Sacred  Oracles  as  “the  holy  books 
of  Scripture”  (I  Macc.  12:9).  The  Torah  was  specially  sacred, 
the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  incorruptible  light.  Moses  was 
a  “holy  prophet,”  God’s  mouthpiece  (II  Macc.  6:23,28; 
Ecclus.  24:23;  28:7;  39:1-4;  Wisdom  11:1;  Baruch  2:28). 
The  prophets  were  likewise  God’s  spokesmen.  Isaiah  “saw  by 
an  excellent  spirit,”  Jeremiah  spoke  “from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord”  (Ecclus.  48:22-24;  I  Esdras  1:28;  Baruch  2:20-24). 

Philo,  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  philosopher  who  died  about 
60  A.D.,  held  “divine  inspiration  in  the  most  absolute  degree” 
for  the  Pentateuch.’  He  viewed  inspiration  as  a  sort  of 


•See  A.  A.  Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology  (New  York,  1891),  p.  82,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  point. 

’H.  E.  Ryle,  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1892),  p.  148. 
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ecstasy,  having  “various  degrees,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
given  to  Moses.”* 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  Palestinian  historian  who  died  about 
100  A.D.,  also  declared  himself  strongly  in  support  of  the 
divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  says  of  Moses,  “Whatsoever  he  pronounced,  you 
would  think  you  heard  the  voice  of  God  Himself”  {Ant.  IV, 
8,  49).  Isaiah  he  regarded  with  his  countrymen  as  “a  divine 
and  wonderful  man  in  speaking  truth”  {Ant.  X,  2,2).  To 
him  the  entire  Hebrew  canon  was  alike  “sacred  scriptures” 
{Against  Apion  I:  6,7,8;  11:4). 

Early  Rahinnical  Schools  admitted  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  attributed  revelation  solely  to  the  Torah 
or  Pentateuch.  According  to  some  of  the  rabbis,  God  orally 
taught  Moses  everything  he  was  to  write.  According  to 
others,  God  gave  Moses  the  completed  Torah  or  dictated  it 
to  him  in  its  entirety.  According  to  these  same  rabbis,  the 
Nebiim  (“prophets”)  and  Kethubim  (“writings”)  were  in¬ 
spired  through  God’s  presence  (the  Shekinah),  or  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  sacred  writers  from  traditions  handed  down  to 
them  from  the  Mosaic  period  (at  which  time  God  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  revealed  the  contents  of  those  books  to  the 
great  lawgiver  himself).  Plenary  inspiration  was  attributed 
to  Moses.  Other  sacred  writers  were  inspired,  but  in  lesser 
degree.  Modern  Jewish  theologians  have  abandoned  literal 
dictation  or  mechanical  inspiration,  but  maintain  that  “the 
Spirit  of  God”  was  in  the  sacred  writers.  Biblical  inspira¬ 
tion  thus  differs,  they  held,  from  purely  human  inspiration.® 

(2)  The  Testimony  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  throughout  its  entire  history  has  consistently 
taught  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  However 
much  the  Fathers  may  have  differed  in  other  doctrines  they 
all  were,  with  perhaps  some  trivial  variation  in  detail, 
“unanimous  in  this  one  great  doctrine.”'®  Among  the  early 


*SteinnnuelIer,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

*Steinmueller,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

‘®H.  S.  Miller,  General  Biblical  Introduction  (Houghton,  N.  Y,  1940),  p.  62. 
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Church  Fathers  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rcme,  Ignatius,  and 
Justin  Martyr  quote  extensively  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
such  terms  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  that  they  held  these 
ancient  oracles  to  be  the  divinely  inspired  and  authoritative 
Word  of  God.  The  same  is  true  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian,  Jerome,  Augustine  and  John  Chrysostom.  “ 

The  early  Protestants  were  particularly  zealous  in  their 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  some  went  to  extremes.  The 
Helvetian  Formula  of  Consent  (1675)  taught  that  the  vowel 
points  and  accents  had  been  revealed  to  the  sacred  writers. 
There  is  a  trend  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  natural 
inspiration  in  modern  liberalism.  But  the  vital  regenerative 
and  purifying  power  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands  of  earnest  believers  today,  and  in  every 
age  since  the  Bible  was  first  given  to  minister  to  man’s 
moral  and  sp  ritual  needs,  is  evidence  of  its  supernatural 
origin,  and  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  sterility 
and  spiritual  bankruptcy  of  the  higher  critical  views. 

5.  The  True  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

Athough  nowhere  in  Scripture  is  the  nature  of  inspira¬ 
tion  fully  explained,  that  is,  the  precise  modus  operandi  so  to 
speak,  yet  it  is  possible  to  formulate  a  doctrine  which  accords 
with  all  the  plain  and  sufficient  Scriptural  facts  vouchsafed 
to  us.  This  is  called  verbal,  plenary  inspiration.  Sometimes 
called  the  “dynamic  view,”  this  teaching,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  concedes  power  sufficient  for  all  the  facts.  While  it 
maintains  the  superintendency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rendering 
the  writers  of  Scripture  infallible  in  their  communications 
of  truth  and  inerrant  in  their  literary  productions,  yet  it 
leaves  room  for  the  fullest  play  of  personality,  style,  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  background  of  the  individual  authors. 

By  verbal  inspiration  is  meant  that  in  the  original  writ¬ 
ings  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  words 
used  (I  Cor.  2:13).  On  the  other  hand,  the  human  authorship 
is  preserved  to  the  extent  that  the  writers’  style,  vocabulary. 


"Steinmueller,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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and  individual  differences  are  preserved,  but  without  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  error. 

By  plenary  inspiration  is  signified  that  the  accuracy 
which  verbal  inspiration  assures  is  extended  to  every  portion 
of  the  Bible,  so  that  it  is,  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  constituent 
parts,  infallible  as  to  truth  and  final  as  to  divine  authority. 

This  is  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church  and  is  that 
doctrine  set  forth  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  This  view  pre¬ 
serves  the  dual  authorship  of  Scripture  (the  divine  and  the 
human)  in  perfect  balance,  ascribing  to  each  that  considera¬ 
tion  which  is  accorded  it  in  the  Bible. 

III.  INADEQUATE  AND  ERRONEOUS  THEORIES  OF 
BIBLICAL  INSPIRATION 

The  Mechanical  or  Dictational  Theory.  This  hypothesis 
maintains  that  the  human  authors  were  passive  instruments 
and  unconscious  penmen  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Mains  shows, 
this  view  is  “distinctively  neither  Hebrew  nor  Christian,” 
but  pagan.'*  It  is  manifestly  lop-sided  in  that  it  emphasizes 
the  divine  authorship  almost  to  the  complete  eclipse  of  the 
human  agent,  who  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tool  or  automaton. 
It  is  easily  disproved.  For  example,  had  God  mechanically 
dictated  the  Scriptures  to  men,  the  style  and  writing  would 
be  uniform.  Special  interests  (cf.  Rom.  9:1-3)  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  men  (cf.  II  Pet.  3:15, 16)  would  be  ruled  out.  Such 
a  varied  report  of  the  wording  of  the  superscription  over  the 
cross  as  occurs,  for  instance,  would  be  impossible:  “This  is 
the  King  of  the  Jews”  (Luke  23 :38) ;  “Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  King  of  the  Jews”  (John  19:19). 

The  Conceptual  Theory.  The  thoughts,  it  is  contended, 
and  not  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  are  inspired.  God  imparted 
ideas  to  the  human  author,  who  clothed  them  in  his  own 
language.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  ideas  from 
words,  this  contention  is  opposed  to  the  clear  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  God’s  message  is  given  in  words  (not  in  con¬ 
cepts)  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  (I  Cor.  2:13).  Jesus 
said,  “The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit,  and 


“G.  Main,  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  72  f. 
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are  life”  (John  6:63).  Apart  from  inspiration  embracing  the 
words  of  Scripture,  there  could  be  no  exegetical  study  of  the 
Bible.  Its  value  and  authority  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

The  Theory  of  Partial  Inspiration.  Protagonists  of  this 
view  insist  that  inspiration  extends  only  to  truths  unknow¬ 
able  by  human  reason  or  research,  that  is,  moral  and  spiritual 
doctrines  and  precepts.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Bible  is  not  an 
inerrant  and  infallible  book  in  its  “literary,  historic  and 
scientific  features.”” 

Although  it  is  true  that  Holy  Scripture  is  not  a  discourse 
on  history  or  science,  yet  as  an  inspired  book,  written  wholly 
and  entirely  and  in  all  its  parts  under  the  superintendency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  accurate  where,  in 
the  history  of  redemption,  it  happens  to  touch  upon  these 
subjects.  It  is  impossible  that  error  can  co-exist  with  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  two  are  incompatible.  God,  the  supreme  Truth, 
cannot  utter  or  condone  falsehood.  Devout  scholars  have 
throughout  the  centuries  expended  their  skill  as  well  as  their 
reverent  faith  to  reconcile  numerous  passages  which  seem 
at  variance,  and  to  solve  disturbing  problems.  Phenomenal 
progress  has  been  made.  Numerous  seeming  discrepancies 
and  difficulties  have  been  solved  by  advances  in  linguistics, 
textual  criticism,  and  historical  and  archeological  research. 
As  a  result  the  view  that  the  divine  writings,  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  the  hagiographers,  were  free  from  all  error  is  not 
a  naive  dogma  of  blind  faith  and  religious  enthusiasm  which 
refuses  to  face  facts,  but  a  rational  and  scientifically  de¬ 
fensible  position. 

Natural  Inspiration.  Like  exceptional  musicians,  artists 
and  poets  who  have  produced  masterpieces  in  the  fields  of 
music,  art  and  literature,  so  in  the  spiritual  realm  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  theory  hold  that  there  have  been  men  of  pre¬ 
eminent  spiritual  genius  who,  in  and  of  themselves,  were  able 
to  write  Holy  Scripture.  Contrary  to  the  clear  and  uniform 
teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the  unique  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  biblical  inspiration,  this  position  admits  of  little 


* ’Mains,  op.  n*/.,  p.  103  f. 
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more  than  a  superlative  degree  of  genius  such  as  Beethoven, 
Titian,  or  Shakespeare  possessed. 

The  Mystical  or  Illuminational  Theory.  By  virtue  of  spir¬ 
itual  equipment  granted  to  all  Christians  for  special  service, 
this  position  assumes  that  human  authors  were,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  enabled  to  write  the  Scriptures.  Schleiermacher  helped 
to  popularize  it,  and  it  has  assumed  various  forms.  One  of 
its  manifestations  is  a  tendency  among  many  people  “to 
acknowledge  from  God  only  such  Scripture  as  ‘finds  them.*  **“ 
It  is  dangerous  in  that  it  fails  to  see  the  true  doctrine  of 
inspiration  upon  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible  rests,  and 
to  note  that  such  inspiration  ceased  with  the  closing  of  the 
canon.  Moreover,  it  offers  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  new 
cults  based  on  a  supposed  new  authoritative  revelation. 

IV.  THE  RESULTS  OF  INSPIRATION 
Since  the  Bible  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  super¬ 
natural  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sacred  writers, 
what  is  the  result  of  this  divine  process  in  the  product  itself 
— the  written  objective  revelation  once-for-all  given  and 
thoroughly  attested  by  miracle  and  fulfilled  prophecy? 

The  Absolute  Inerrancy  of  the  Autographa.  This  absolute 
freedom  from  error  must  be  directly  attributed  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  copies  of  the  inspired  writings,  since  inaccuracy  and  mis¬ 
take  cannot  coexist  with  inspiration  any  more  than  that  God 
Himself,  the  supreme  Truth,  can  speak  that  which  is  untrue. 
The  claim  of  verbal  plenary  inspiration  is  made  only  for  the 
original  writings,  however,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  transcriptions  or  to  the  various  translations.  Iner¬ 
rancy  applies  to  transcriptions  (as  the  Massoretic  text  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament  text)  and  translations  (as  the 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Luther’s  Bible  and  the  various 
English  Versions)  only  insofar  as  they  reproduce  exactly  the 
original  autographic  manuscripts. 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  none  of  the  autographa 
either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  are  known  to  exist  at 
the  present  day.  They  likely  perished  within  several  genera¬ 
ls.  B.  Warfield,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  LI,  623-24  (October,  1894). 
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tions  after  they  were  written.  Copies,  however,  were  made 
of  them.  The  earliest  manuscript  copies  of  the  Massoretic 
text  go  back  no  farther  than  the  ninth  century  A.D.  (except 
for  the  sensational  recently  discovered  manuscript  of  Isaiah, 
which  W.  F.  Albright  dates  around  100  B.C.).‘*  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  whole  New  Testament  go  back  to  the  fourth 
century  A.D. 

Mains  erroneously  rejects  the  inerrancy  of  the  autograph 
as  “an  assumption  for  which  probably  there  is  no  warrant 
in  sound  reason.”  **  But  the  fact  and  the  truth  rest  not  upon 
“reason,”  but  upon  the  clear  revelation  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  (II  Tim.  3:16;  II  Pet.  1:20,21). 

The  Providential  Preservation  of  Scripture  with  Regard 
to  Its  Substance.  Although  inspiration  does  not  per  se  ex¬ 
clude  possible  error  from  the  literary  transmission  of  the 
text,  yet  actually  divine  providence  has  faithfully  preserved 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  regard  to  their  substance.  Im¬ 
portant  differences  do  exist,  for  example,  between  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  and  the  Septuagint  version.  The  former  is  demon¬ 
strably  superior  to  the  latter,  due  to  the  hand  of  providence 
manifest  in  the  extreme  veneration  of  the  ancient  Jews  for 
the  Sacred  Text,  resulting  in  their  miraculously  meticulous 
and  highly  accurate  copying  of  it  throughout  the  centuries. 
From  about  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries  A.D.  the  Mas- 
oretes  standardized  and  froze  the  Old  Testament  text,  so 
that  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  the  Massoretic  tradition. 

Copied  and  recopied  endlessly  by  hand  for  almost  two 
millennia  before  the  discovery  of  printing  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  A.D.  changed  the  situation,  it  was  inev¬ 
itable  that  copyists’  errors  should  creep  into  the  transmitted 
text  despite  extreme  precautions  taken  to  avoid  them.  But 
owing  to  scholarly  researches,  prodigious  and  devout,  coupled 
with  great  strides  in  linguistic  and  archeological  science  and 
progress  in  textual  criticism  in  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
the  present  generation  is  in  possession  of  the  nearest  ap- 


^^Biblical  Archeologist,  XI,  2  (May,  1948),  p.  22;  3  (September,  1948),  p.  55. 
‘*0^  ciU,  r.  109. 
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proach  to  the  original  Scriptures  that  has  ever  thus  far  been 
possible  in  human  history. 

There  is  no  field  of  research  in  which  more  consecrated, 
exhaustive  and  competent  labor  has  been  bestowed  than  in 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  a  multitude  of  scholars  to  reproduce 
from  all  available  sources  the  original  form  and  expression 
of  our  Holy  Scriptures.  From  these  distributed  and  combined 
labors  immensely  valuable  results  have  come.  Critically  im¬ 
portant  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  indispensable 
to  scholarly  study,  have  appeared  in  the  Bibles  of  Rudolf 
Kittel”  and  C.  D.  Ginsburg  (1894  and  1926).  Moreover,  into 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  has  been  placed 
highly  accurate  and  most  trustworthy  renderings  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  records  of  Divine  Revelation,  which  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  are  practically  identical  with  the  original 
autographs. 

Scriptural  Inerrancy  Embraces  Scientific  Features.  The 
Bible,  first  and  foremost  a  religious  book  intended  by  God 
to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  is  emphatically  not  a 
treatise  on  the  natural  sciences  or  any  phase  of  them.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  least  connection  with  God’s  plans  and  purposes  for 
human  salvation,  natural  sciences  are  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  only  in  the  most  casual  way  and  only  insofar  as  they 
may  chance  to  bear  upon  the  story  of  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  No  pretension  is  made  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature 
or  to  set  forth  the  mysteries  of  the  physical  universe  in 
technically  precise  language. 

Frequently  employing  poetical  and  figurative  expressions 
and  drawing  pictures  and  similitudes  from  nature  to  illus¬ 
trate  spiritual  truths,  sacred  writers  were  often  concerned 
with  the  external  appearance  of  natural  objects  and  not  with 
their  essential  and  intrinsic  character.  To  have  encumbered 
themselves  and  their  sacred  narrative  with  the  latter  and  to 
have  used  precisely  scientific  and  of  necessity  highly  techni¬ 
cal  language  in  their  simple  and  “unscientific”  age  would 

‘^Rudolf  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica  (first  ed.,  1905;  second  ed.,  1912;  third  ed., 
1945). 
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have  been  consummate  folly,  understood  by  nobody  until  the 
rise  of  our  modern-day  scientific  expert.  Surely  we,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  wrote  the  Scriptures  through  human  agency 
for  the  common  man,  would  not  suspect  the  Omniscient  One 
of  such  crass  stupidity  as  some  modern  critics  seemingly 
would,  who  prate  about  the  “scientific  inaccuracy”  of  the 
Bible  and  act  as  if  it  were  a  “high-brow”  book  for  a  handful 
of  super-intellectuals. 

Moreover,  is  the  Bible  to  be  berated  as  “scientifically  in¬ 
accurate”  because  the  sacred  writers  employed  terms  which 
were  in  common  use  at  that  time,  and  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  still  in  daily  idiomatic  use  in  our  own  scienti¬ 
fically  enlightened  day?  Is  it  such  a  scientific  blunder  to  say 
“the  sun  ariseth”  or  “the  sun  goeth  down”  (Eccl.  1:6)?  Or 
“the  dew  fell”  (Num.  11:9),  when  we  all  constantly  say  so 
in  a  day  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  sun  does  not 
rotate  around  the  earth,  but  the  earth  rotates  on  its  own 
axis  and  also  around  the  sun,  and  that  the  dew  does  not 
“fall”?  Are  the  hagiographers  to  be  mocked  as  fools  or  com¬ 
mended  for  their  common  sense  in  delivering  a  popular  ac¬ 
count  and  accommodating  themselves  to  the  environment  and 
intelligence  of  their  audience? 

Moreover,  is  the  Bible  to  be  branded  as  not  inerrant  and 
not  infallible  if  God,  Who  inspired  it,  saw  fit  to  withhold 
revelation  in  part  in  a  realm  where  natural  reason  and 
human  research  in  time  would  yield  vast  secrets?  But  we 
say  only  in  part  if  that  concession  must  be  made,  for  who 
can  deny  the  amazing  evidences  of  supernatural  inspiration 
in  the  purely  scientific  features  of  Scripture?  One  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  account  of  creation  in  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis  for  a  brilliant  illustration  of  this.**  Or  how 
could  Job,  in  an  age  of  gross  ignorance  concerning  the  size, 
shape,  and  extent  of  the  physical  world  around  him,  have 
written  the  marvelously  accurate  statement  that  God  “hang- 
eth  the  earth  upon  nothing”  (Job  26:7)?  Because  the  Bible 

‘•For  a  poDuIarized,  but  nevertheless,  valuable  study  of  this  subject  see 
Harry  Rimmer,  Modem  Science  and  the  Genesis  Record  (Grand  Rapids, 
1946),  292  pp. 
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frequently  does  not  speak  of  natural  phenomena  scientifically 
or  exactly,  but  accommodates  itself  to  the  popular  way  of 
thinking,  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  inerrancy.  Suppose  God 
had  chosen  to  write  out  beforehand  answers  to  all  the  per¬ 
plexing  questions  of  the  physical  universe.  Would  not  men 
then  have  missed  the  thrill  of  using  their  God-given  faculties 
to  discover  them?  And,  at  the  same  time,  would  they  not 
have  lost  the  thrill  of  the  discovery  itself?  Might  not  life  in 
that  case  have  been  unbearably  dull  and  prosaic? 

Inerrancy  of  Scripture  Extends  to  Its  Historical  and 
Literary  Features.  Where  the  Bible  touches  history,  we  may 
expect  it  to  be  strictly  accurate.  An  inspired  account  of  re¬ 
demption  inaccurate  in  its  historical  details  would  be  anom¬ 
alous  and  contradictory.  Unlike  the  literature  of  other  reli¬ 
gions,  the  Bible  does  not  deal  in  legends  or  myths.  It  speaks 
with  concrete  precision  regarding  geographical  locations, 
dates,  events  and  persons.  It  is,  in  short,  objective  authen¬ 
tic  history,  clear-cut  and  factual,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
incoherent  gibberish  of  the  Koran  or  the  fantastic  mytholo¬ 
gies  of  the  Veda.  The  utter  candor  of  its  biographical  char¬ 
acterizations  is  another  preeminent  element  in  its  historicity. 
It  catalogues  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  traits  of  its 
“heroes.”  It  is  thoroughly  honest  and  realistic,  furnishing 
abundant  proof  of  its  unfictitious  character. 

In  no  feature  of  its  content  has  the  Bible  been  subject 
to  more  hostile  scrutiny  than  the  historical.  It  is  a  lament¬ 
able  fact  that  some  scholars,  at  great  expense  of  labor,  con¬ 
duct  and  publish  investigations  into  linguistic  and  archeo¬ 
logical  antiquities  whose  evident  chief  purpose  is  to  find 
mistakes  in  the  Ancient  Oracles,  and  thereby  to  discredit  and 
destroy  their  authority.  Some  display  not  only  extreme  hos¬ 
tility  but  the  most  biassed  unfairness.  A  profane  book  or 
document  is  accepted  without  hesitation  while  the  Scriptural 
Record,  if  it  contains  the  slightest  suspicion  of  error,  is  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  as  unreliable  with  little  or  no  discussion. 

When  the  subject  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  historical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Bible  is  considered  on  its  own  merits,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  critical  methods  employed  by  modern  his- 
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torians  in  writing  history  are  not  always  minutely  verified 
in  the  ancient  documents.  The  Old  Testament  does  not  aim 
or  profess  to  be  a  scientific  history  of  the  ancient  Jews.  In 
recording  events  the  Bible  may  omit  some  facts  important 
to  a  pure  historian,  but  unnecessary  in  a  specialized  account 
of  redemption.  Also  strict  chronological  order  may  be  neg¬ 
lected,  abbreviated  genealogies  may  be  employed,  or  the 
lengths  of  kings*  reigns  reckoned  anomalously,  according  to 
some  now-unknown  factors.  But  these  limitations  do  not 
make  Biblical  history  false  or  lead  men  into  error.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  genius  of  the  Bible,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  ancient  Oriental  literary  practices,  and  in  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  book. 

Despite  the  fact  that  numerous  historical  difficulties  and 
seeming  discrepancies  in  the  Biblical  text  have  in  a  most 
amazing  manner  been  solved  by  modern  archeology  and 
linguistic  research  and  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  vindicated 
in  the  face  of  critical  censure,  vexing  problems  still  exist, 
such  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,*®  the  fall  of  Ai 
(Josh.  7),*°  the  presence  of  Philistines  in  Genesis  (21:22-33; 
26:1  f.),*‘  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,” 
the  historicity  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  5:3)”  and  others. 
Further  advance  in  archeological  and  philological  research 
may  be  expected  to  shed  light  on  these  perplexing  questions 
and  perhaps  offer  a  complete  solution. 

The  story  of  how  archeology  in  numerous  instances  is 
vindicating  the  Bible  historically  is  a  thrilling  one.  No  longer, 
for  instance,  can  higher  critics  dissolve  the  Hebrew  patri¬ 
archs  in  the  mists  of  myth  and  legend.  Archeology  furnishes 

‘•jack  Finegan,  Light  from  the  Ancient  Past  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  1946),  pp. 
105-8. 

*®MiIlar  Burrows,  What  Mean  These  Stones?  (New  Haven,  1941),  p.  272  f. 

•‘J.  McKee  Adams,  Ancient  Records  and  the  Bible  (Nashville,  1946),  pp. 
284-93. 

••Edwin  R.  Thiele,  “The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,” 
Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  III,  1944,  pp.  137-86;  W.  F.  Albright, 
“The  Chronology  of  the  Divided  Monarchy  of  Israel,”  Bull,  of  Am. 
Schools  of  Or.  Res.,  100,  p.  16  f. 

••Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  277;  H.  H.  Rowley,  Darius  the  Mede  and  the  Four 
World  Empires  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  1934. 
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concrete  evidence  of  their  historicity.*^  The  famous  Ras 
Shamra  tablets  discovered  at  Ugarit  in  North  Syria  (1929- 
1937),  recovering  a  religious  epic  literature  written  in  an 
alphabetic  dialect  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and  coeval  with 
the  age  of  Moses,  offer  evidence  that  Israel’s  great  Lawgiver 
could  have  written  the  Pentateuch  in  the  current  Hebrew 
language  of  his  day. 

Modern  archeology,  in  resurrecting  the  buried  history  of 
whole  nations  like  the  Hittites,**  has  freed  the  Bible  of  the 
grave  critical  suspicion  which  rested  upon  it  because  it 
mentioned  these  people  heretofore  unknown  to  secular  his¬ 
tory.** 

A  final  concrete  example  of  how  archeology  is  clarifying 
ancient  history  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  is  furnished  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  so-called  Melcarth  Stela  of  Benhadad  I  (I  Kings  15:18) 
north  of  Aleppo  in  North  Syria.  This  important  monument, 
published  in  1941  by  M.  Maurice  Dunand,**  offers  evidence 
that  Benhadad  I,  contemporary  of  Asa  and  Baasha,  was 
identical  with  the  so-called  “Benhadad  II,”  contemporary  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  thus  solving  a  vexing  perplexity  of  long 
standing  and  clarifying  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of 
Solomon  about  922  B.C.  to  the  rise  of  Jehu  842  B.C.'* 

Dallas,  Texas 


*^R.  P.  R.  de  Vaux,  Revue  Biblique  53,  no.  3,  pp.  321-28. 

**Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  The  Bible  anJ  Archeology  (New  York.  1940),  p.  81  f. 
*®W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (Baltimore,  194^),  pp. 
109-12. 

^''Bulletin  du  Musee  de  Beyrouth,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  65-76. 

**See  the  author’s  discussion,  “Archeologj’  and  the  Israelite-Aramaean 
VV^ars,”  Bibliotheca-Sacra  106  (Apr.-June  1949),  pp.  178-86. 
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THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

By  Rene  Pache 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number ^  1950) 
PROTESTANTS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 

Now  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  background  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  ecumenical  movement  we  must  also  acquaint 
ourselves  with  some  of  its  more  representative  members, 
Protestant  and  Greek  Orthodox.  First  a  consideration  of  the 
former  group. 

Anglicans.  The  Anglican  church  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  Christendom.  In  leaving  Rome  she  retained  the  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  the  church  and  of  its  worship,  and  her 
episcopacy  still  claims  apostolic  succession.  The  Anglican 
church  is  also  seeking  to  serve  as  a  bridge  (via  media)  be¬ 
tween  the  confessions  found  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  If 
we  may  use  an  expression  of  Archbishop  Soderblom,  she 
wishes  to  have  “an  evangelical  spirit  in  a  Catholic  body.” 
Dr.  C.  F.  Garbett,  Archbishop  of  York,  declared  that  Angli¬ 
canism  has  received  a  special  calling  from  God  to  lead  Chris¬ 
tians  back  to  unity,  “because  it  is  composed  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  elements.”  As  early  as  the  last  century  the 
well-known  Catholic  writer  Joseph  de  Maistre  observed,  “If 
Christians  ever  unite — as  everything  calls  them  to  do — it 
seems  that  the  impulse  should  come  from  the  Church  of 
England.”  The  Anglican  church  has  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  as  its  head,  and  is  spread  throughout  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  Since  1867  the  Lambeth  Conference  brings  to¬ 
gether  its  bishops  every  decade  for  consultation. 

As  to  individual  character,  the  Anglican  church  is  com- 
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posed  of  groups  differing  widely  in  their  faith.  The  High 
Church  element  is  very  ritualistic  and  tends  strongly  toward 
Catholicism,  but  in  many  places  the  Low  Church  element  is 
very  evangelical  and  even  “fundamentalist,”  while  between 
these  elements  lie  all  the  shades  of  liberalism.  Father  Congar 
defines  the  situation  in  these  terms:  “The  Anglican  church 
is  a  body  whose  unity  is  sociological  and  historic,  or  even 
liturgical,  but  not  doctrinal.  In  her  midst  denial  and  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  points  which  we  consider  the  very  substance  of 
the  faith  go  hand  in  hand.  In  fact,  we  cannot  consider  an 
organization  in  which  it  is  possible  to  live  and  exercise  au¬ 
thority,  all  the  while  denying  the  miraculous  birth  and  his¬ 
toric  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  as  possessed  of  the  full  and 
true  unity  of  the  church.”**  In  the  first  lecture  we  have 
already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Garvie  on  the  matter. 
We  mention  further  an  article  from  the  Ecumenical  Review 
which  says,  “In  England  the  real  division  between  Anglican 
and  nonconformist  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  doctrine 
about  episcopacy  or  in  matters  of  dogmatic  theology,  for 
theological  differences  cut  across  our  divisions  at  every 
point.”*’  This  indicates  once  more  that  the  member  churches 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  each  harbor  in  their  midst  the 
widest  theological  differences,  and  the  Anglicans  are  no 
exception. 

The  Anglican  church  has  been  occupied  with  the  question 
of  unity  for  a  long  time.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
meeting  at  Grindelwald  in  1892  between  its  representatives 
and  those  of  the  nonconformist  churches.  At  Lambeth  in 
1920,  252  bishops  from  all  over  the  world  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  agreement  between  Christians  as  well  as  the 
external  and  visible  manifestation  of  that  agreement.  At  the 
same  time  the  Anglicans  made  tentative  efforts  to  open  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This  led  to  the  Malines 
conversations  with  Cardinal  Mercier  which  ended  in  an 
impasse  in  1925.  According  to  Father  Congar,  however,  “an 
Anglican  declared  that  Cardinal  Mercier  had  changed  the 


**Chretien$  desunis,  p.  147. 
•’Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  54. 
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spiritual  atmosphere  of  England.  Malines  reopened  the  doors 
which  had  been  closed^  and  has  at  least  put  Rome  back  on 
the  map.”** 

The  relations  between  Anglicans  and  Catholics  have  not 
been  eased  by  the  official  declarations  of  the  Pope,  either.  In 
1896  Leo  XIII  pronounced  the  Anglican  orders  invalid,  as¬ 
serting  that  apostolic  succession  had  been  broken  in  the 
Anglican  church.  This  decision  was  further  declared  to  be 
irrevocable.**  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Anglicanism  the  “expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass” 
is  nothing  but  a  blasphemous  fable  and  a  dangerous  decep¬ 
tion.  Purgatory  and  the  invoking  of  saints  are  empty  inven¬ 
tions  without  Scriptural  foundation,  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God  indeed.  Transubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  from 
Scripture  and  has  given  birth  to  many  superstitions.*®  Such 
opposition  to  Rome  (which  would  have  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able  to  logical  and  earnest  minds  in  days  gone  by)  does  not 
seem  to  hinder,  however,  the  pursuit  of  final  reunion  in 
our  day. 

The  Anglican  church,  not  at  all  discouraged,  continues  to 
seek  inter-communion  wherever  it  can  be  established  on  the 
following  bases:  (1)  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(2)  of  the  Apostles’  and  the  Nicene  Creeds,  (3)  of  the  two 
sacraments  of  Communion  and  baptism,  (4)  of  the  min¬ 
istry — on  a  commonly  recognized  Scriptural  plan  including 
the  hierarchy,  with  episcopacy,  presbytery  and  diaconate. 
Anglican  orders  have  already  been  recognized  by  certain 
groups  of  Old  Catholics  in  Holland  (in  1925),  by  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (in  1922),  by  the  Orthodox 
Archbishop  of  Cyprus  (in  1923),  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (in  1930)  and  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (in 
1932).  Actually,  these  four  groups  of  the  Orthodox  only 
represent  650,000  members,  which  is  a  very  small  part  of 
Greek  Orthodoxy.  Besides  this  the  Anglicans  firmly  established 
inter-communion  with  Swedish  Lutherans  in  1922  and  the 
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other  Old  Catholics  (not  in  Holland)  in  1932.  Father  Congar, 
who  gives  these  facts,  adds  “The  Anglican  church  cannot 
unite  with  the  Orthodox  churches  without  being  strengthened 
as  to  church  and  theological  matters  in  the  direction  of 
Catholicism.”*’ 

Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Beyond  question,  one  of  the 
groups  whose  weight  and  action  counts  the  most  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  This  huge  Protestant  federation,  founded 
in  1908,  unites  twenty-two  denominations  having  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000,000  members,  that  is,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
Protestants  who  attend  church.  Its  profession  of  faith  pro¬ 
claims  Jesus  Christ  “divine  Lord  and  Savior.”  But  then  the 
Council  has  consistently  refused  to  define  its  terms.  Doctor 
Weigle,  dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  president  of 
the  Council  in  1942,  declared,  “We  have  never  asked  any 
group  who  joined  us  what  they  meant  by  the  ‘divinity  of 
Christ.*  **“ 

Nevertheless  several  of  the  Council’s  leaders  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  this  point.  Doctor  G.  A.  Buttrick  in 
his  book  “The  Christian  Fact  and  Modern  Doubt”  denies 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  after  which  he  says  “Lit¬ 
eral  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  fortress  impossible  to 
defend.  .  .  .  That  avowal  held  to  its  last  logic  would  risk  a 
trip  to  the  insane  asylum.”  Speaking  of  the  curse  and  man’s 
part  in  the  Adamic  sin  he  rejects  the  possibility  of  all  such, 
saying  that  it  would  be  “God’s  responsibility — who  had  so 
ordered  His  world  that  all  the  children  of  history  should  be 
trebly  cursed  for  the  wrong  of  one  man,  thousands  of  years 
ago.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  God  was  his  devil.*’  “A 
god  who  punishes  men  with  fire  and  brimstone  through  all 
eternity  would  hardly  be  God-like.  He  would  be  almost  Satanic 
in  cruelty  and  childlike  in  imagination,  like  a  nasty  little  boy 
pulling  off  the  wings  of  a  fiy.”**  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 

Chretiens  divises,  p.  161. 
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well-known  pastor  and  leader  both  in  the  Federal  Council 
and  ecumenical  circles,  denies  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity, 
miracles  and  the  resurrection  in  his  book  “The  Modern  Use 
of  the  Bible.”  He  continues  to  give  out  the  impression  that 
was  produced  by  his  famous  sermon,  “The  Danger  of  Wor¬ 
shipping  Jesus.”  F.  E.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council,  writes  “The  essential  truth  is  that  man  has  the 
absolute  mandate  to  express  his  divinity  in  his  entire  life 
and  nature.  .  .  .  Little  by  little,  sometimes  even  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity,  humanity  learns  that  the  essential 
divinity  of  man  is  a  basic  rather  than  a  derived  principle.”** 
Doctor  T.  W.  Nikon,  president  of  the  Federal  Council’s  de¬ 
partment  of  research  and  education,  has  said  “The  held  is 
open  at  any  time  and  to  any  man  to  mean  more  to  humanity 
than  Jesus  Christ.”**  Bishop  Oxnam  of  the  Methodist  church, 
currently  American  president  in  the  ecumenical  Council  of 
Churches  who  has  also  been  president  of  the  Federal  Council, 
is  well  known  for  his  liberal  opinions,  particularly  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  epithet  dirty  bully  to  God  as  He  is  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  b§  One  sending  various  plagues  and 
punishment  on  His  people  for  their  sins.*’  One  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  multiplying  quotations  like  these. 

The  Federal  Council  admitted  into  its  membership  the 
Syrian  Antiochian  Orthodox  church  in  1938.  Since  that  time 
two  other  Orthodox  churches  have  also  been  received.  Doctor 
Hutchinson,  in  the  book  “We  Are  Not  Divided,”  calls  the 
reception  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  church  “an  event  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance  in  that  the  completely  Protestant  aspect 
of  the  Council  was  thus  destroyed.”** 

Various  evangelicals  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Carl  Mclntire,  accuse  the  Federal  Council 
of  socialistic  and  even  communistic  tendencies.  Between  the 
two  World  Wars  the  Federal  Council  openly  campaigned  for 
pacifism.  190,000  copies  of  the  pacifist  leaflet  “The  Church 
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and  a  War-less  World”  were  distributed.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  1935  the  U.S.  Navy  declared,  ‘‘The  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  a  large,  radical  pacifist 
organization.  It  probably  represents  20,000,000  Protestants  in 
the  United  States.  Its  leadership,  however,  consists  of  a  small 
radical  group  which  dictate  its  policies.  It  is  always  extremely 
active  in  any  matter  against  national  defence.” “  “Twentieth 
Century  Reformation”  tells  how  in  1932  the  Federal  Council 
adopted  a  social  creed,  looking  toward  the  establishing  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  through  the  passage  of  social  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  establishment  of  cooperatives  in  the  place  of 
capitalism  and  its  profit  motive.  For  example,  here  is  a 
printed  prayer  for  the  Christian  social  order,  “Help  us  .  T  . 
to  build  the  kind  of  a  world  which  will  tend  to  make  men 
good.  .  .  .  Deliver  us  from  ...  an  economic  system  which 
places  profit  above  personality.  Lead  us  into  that  cooperative 
commonwealth  of  God  in  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed.”*® 

One  can  get  an  idea  of  the  Federal  Councirs  influence  on 
the  ecumenical  movement  by  simply  scanning  the  annual 
budget  of  the  latter.  Here  are  the  approximate  figures  cover¬ 
ing  the  revenues  of  1947  for  example:  U.S. A.,  $425,000; 
Canada,  $30,000;  Britain,  $41,000;  Sweden,  $41,000;  Switz¬ 
erland,  $10,000.  As  evidenced  by  these  amounts  80  per  cent 
and  sometimes  even  85  per  cent  of  ecumenical  funds  come 
from  the  United  States.  The  budget  prepared  for  1949 
amounted  to  $539,660,  and  it  was  expected  that  85  per  cent 
would  come  from  American  sources.  United  Evangelical  Ac¬ 
tion,  from  which  these  figures  were  taken,  adds  that  the 
money  given  in  America  comes  from  those  who  regard  world 
problems  with  a  liberal  and  socialistic  point  of  view.®*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  adage  “He  who  pays  can  command,”  one 
can  imagine  what  weight  American  dollars— even  though 
they  be  religious  ones — ^will  give  to  American  arguments.  We 
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have  already  noted  that  the  next  great  ecumenical  conference 
is  to  take  place  in  the  United  States  during  1953,  and  will  be 
organized  by  Bishop  Oxnam. 

Young  churches.  By  young  churches  is  meant  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  missionary  effort  in  pagan  areas 
during  the  past  century.  From  the  outset  these  groups  have 
had  an  important  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  As 
early  as  the  Edinburgh  conference  of  1910  they  rebuked  the 
older  churches  with  the  declaration,  “You  brought  us  Christ 
but  you  also  brought  us  your  divisions.  These  divisions,  some¬ 
times  understandable  for  historic  reasons  in  lands  that  have 
long  been  Christian,  seem  inexplicable  and  intolerable  to 
those  who  have  found  in  the  gospel  the  message  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  of  believers.  The  native  churches — espe¬ 
cially  of  China  and  India — understand  nothing  of  our  ecclesi¬ 
astical  divisions  and  our  many  denominations;  they  are  not 
willing  that  the  Western  churches  force  upon  them  the  sad 
inheritance  of  their  ecclesiastical  quarrels.  If  our  divisions 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  Western  history,  in  the  Orient 
(by  contrast)  they  are  now  a  scandal,  a  sin  and  a  crime.”” 

We  understand  such  reactions  perfectly.  But  what  is  dis¬ 
quieting  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  churches  is  that  they 
seek  not  only  the  union  of  all  the  different  denominations  but 
also  the  fusion  of  divergent  theologies.  Several  authoritative 
voices  in  the  ecumenical  movement  affirm  that  the  majority 
of  the  younger  churches  seem  to  be  under  the  domination  of 
liberal  influence.  The  Universal  Conference  of  Missions  held 
in  Jerusalem  during  1928,  after  having  recognized  the  truth 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Islam,  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  Con¬ 
fucianism,  added  that  it  “acknowledged  the  disinterested  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth  and  the  effort  to  increase  the  well-being  of 
humanity  which  often  characterize  those  who  believe  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  but  do  not  accept  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Savior.  .  . .  We  exhort  the  disciples  of  non-Christian 
religions  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  invisible  and  eternal 
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world  and  to  collaborate  with  us  in  a  furious  battle  against 
the  evils  produced  by  modern  civilization.”®* 

Here  is  what  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  president  of  the  sectional 
committee  of  the  Amsterdam  Conference,  writes  regarding 
the  Missionary  Conference  of  Madras  held  in  1938,  “Those 
who  professed  what  may  be  called  a  theology  of  ‘liberal 
evangelicalism*  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  leadership 
of  the  world  church.  The  meaning  of  this  fact  is  clear.  The 
younger  Christian  churches  have  grown  up  largely  under  the 
tutelage  of  missionaries  from  Britain  and  North  America. 
Their  minds  have  been  schooled  in  an  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  faith  more  akin  to  ‘liberalism*  than  to  ‘orthodoxy* 
or  ‘neo-orthodoxy.*  .  .  .  The  current  reaction  toward  tradition¬ 
alism  has,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  impress  them  and  claim 
their  allegiance.  The  theology  of  the  world  Christian-mission 
is  prevailingly  that  of  liberal  evangelicalism.  What  this  may 
portend  for  the  future  remains  as  yet  a  matter  of  prophecy. 
But  its  significance  should  not  be  overlooked.**®*  To  complete 
the  quotation  above,  we  may  add  that  all  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  the  world  may  be  divided  as  follows :  50  per  cent 
of  the  younger  churches  are  connected  with  America,  371/^ 
per  cent  with  Britain  or  Australia  and  12i/^  per  cent  with 
Europe  and  its  missionary  effort.  Nevertheless  America,  the 
British  Empire  and  Europe  each  have  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  in  the  homeland.®® 

In  very  large  measure  the  younger  churches  are  affiliated 
with  the  International  Council  of  Missions.  The  Amsterdam 
assembly  decided  that  the  Missions  Council  and  the  World 
Council  should  enter  into  association  with  each  other,  and 
then  coordinate  their  plans  wherever  they  had  similar  prob¬ 
lems  or  were  dealing  with  the  same  churches.®*  We  shall  see 
a  bit  later  the  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  young 
churches  continues  to  be  felt  in  the  building  of  a  super¬ 
church. 
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Lutherans,  The  Lutheran  church  claims  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  Western  churches,  Roman  Catholicism  excepted.  Ac¬ 
tually  it  has  between  seventy  and  eighty  million  baptized 
members.”  The  universal  Lutheran  Federation  held  its  fourth 
international  session  at  Lund,  Sweden  in  1947.  Thus  the 
European  Lutheran  churches,  particularly  those  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Germany,  have  an  important  part  in  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement.  In  contrast  to  them,  however,  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  (U.S.A.)  with  nearly  1,000,000  mem¬ 
bers  have  refused  to  have  any  relationship  whatsoever  with 
the  movement.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is 
the  only  American,  Lutheran  body  which  has  even  a  consult¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  Federal  Council.”  So  it  seems  remarkable 
that  the  great  names  of  ecumenicalism  such  as  Soderblom, 
Bergrav  and  Eidem  (who  is  now  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council)  are  Lutheran.  In  certain  parts  of 
Germany  there  are  so-called  United  Churches  which  contain 
both  Reformed  and  Lutheran  members,  but  one  cannot  deny 
that  Lutheranism  tends  to  return  to  its  former  dominant 
position  even  there.  The  United  Churches  contain  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany.”  There  is  also 
the  High  Lutheran  church  similar  in  character  to  the  High 
Church  of  Anglicanism.  The  former  was  started  in  1918  by 
some  Berlin  pastors  who  began  publishing  a  journal  called 
Hochkirche. 

South  Americans.  The  Protestant  churches  of  South 
America,  composed  of  converts  from  Catholicism  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  Rome  is  still  very  strong,  have  a  unique  position 
in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Since  Roman  Catholicism  is 
given  the  name  of  Sister  Church  by  ecumenicalism,  it  seems 
a  bit  paradoxical  to  admit  those  to  the  movement  who  have 
left  her  and  are  still  persecuted  by  her.  At  the  Conference  of 
Edinburgh  in  1910  the  representatives  of  South  American 
Protestantism  were  not  even  admitted.  Instead,  they  consti¬ 
tuted  the  South  American  committee  of  collaboration  which 
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arranged  the  Panama  Congress  in  1916,  that  of  Montevideo 
in  1925  and  that  of  Havana  in  1929.  At  the  International 
Conference  of  Missions  in  Jerusalem  during  1928  several 
South  American  delegates  were  finally  admitted.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  ecumenical  conferences  at  Oxford  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  (1937)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1948).  It  is  well  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  doctrinal  position  of  these  churches 
is  still  ‘fundamentar  and  that  in  certain  regions  they  are 
still  persecuted  openly  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  explains 
why  the  South  American  Protestants,  who  altogether  number 
3,000,000  members  scattered  through  twenty  republics,  have 
only  three  churches  taking  part  in  the  World  Council — ^two 
in  Brazil  and  one  in  Mexico.  It  seems,  according  to  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review,  that  many  of  the  others  are  still  “mission 
churches”  and  as  such  are  not  yet  eligible  to  become  members 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council.*® 

Reformed.  The  Reformed  churches  have  sixteen  delegates 
in  the  general  council  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  is 
as  many  as  the  Lutherans  have.  Through  the  voices  of  their 
two  great  theologians,  Brunner  and  Barth,  they  have  a 
strong  influence.  As  we  have  noted  with  the  other  churches, 
the  Reformed  group  is  divided  doctrinally.  There  are  evan¬ 
gelicals  and  the  so-called  neo-orthodox  (or  Barthian),  as  one 
would  expect,  along  with  the  varying  tendencies  common  to 
the  other  denominations. 

The  Reformed  church  of  Switzerland  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  having  no  official  creed  whatsoever.  The  Re¬ 
formed  church  of  France,  of  which  Pastor  Marc  Boegner  is 
the  president,  has  a  confession  of  faith  which  might  be  called 
evangelical.  But  it  is  preceded  by  a  preamble  declaring  the 
pastors  of  the  church  are  not  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
formula,  which  means  that  they  may  preach  and  interpret 
it  as  they  wish.  The  Presbyterian  church  U.S.A.,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Reformed  branch  of  Protestantism,  endeavored 
to  reaffirm  its  evangelical  position  in  1923 — ^belief  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  virgin  birth  of 
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Christ,  His  miracles,  substitutionary  death  and  bodily  resur¬ 
rection.  (Immediately,  almost  1300  pastors  signed  a  protest 
affirming  that  faith  in  these  doctrines  was  not  essential  for 
ordination.  Shortly  afterwards  the  liberal  wing  gained  con¬ 
trol.)  Contrariwise,  in  Holland  the  General  Synod  of  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  decided  by  a  vote  of  44  against  4  to  join 
the  ecumenical  council.  The  Gereformeerde  Kerken  includes 
792  churches  and  a  membership  of  660,000  people.  Since 
we  are  speaking  of  Holland  let  us  mention  the  Free  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Union,  which  has  recently  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
ecumenical  council.  The  council’s  recent  acceptance  of  the 
Remonstrants,  a  body  which  advertises  its  liberalism,  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  behind  withdrawal  of  the  Vrije  Evangel- 
ische  Gemeenten.** 

YMCA.  The  YMCA  is  with  the  vanguard  of  ecumenical- 
ism  and  emphasizes  particularly  the  tendency  toward  fusion 
of  all  churches.  Here  are  some  details  drawn  from  the  report 
of  the  universal  committee  of  YMCAs  which  met  at  Mainau 
in  July,  1949:  “Our  movement  has  the  possibility  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  next  great  step  toward  restoration  of  unity,  to  em¬ 
brace  not  only  churches  of  the  Reformation  and  some  of  the 
Orthodox  but  all  of  the  churches.  .  .  .  The  choice  before  the 
World  Alliance  is  not  between  Protestantism,  Orthodoxy  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  between  a  unified  Christian  com¬ 
munity  and  the  secular  pagan  world  which  surrounds  us.” 
The  report  sees  in  recent  ecumenical  development  the  follow¬ 
ing  stages :  rapprochement  between  denominations,  1850- 
1910;  rapprochement  between  confessions,  1910-1930;  ecu- 
menicalism,  1930 — (especially  the  year,  1948).  At  the  present 
time  in  America,  28  per  cent  of  the  membership  and  3  per 
cent  of  the  local  committee  personnel  in  YMCAs  is  Catholic. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  of  Florence,  Italy  (1949) 
includes  the  following :  “The  YMCA  has  been  one  of 
the  pioneers  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  YMCA  is 
inter-confessional  insofar  as  it  has  members  of  all  three 
major  Christian  confessions — the  Protestant,  Orthodox  and 
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Roman  Catholic,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  the  non-Protestant  religious  com¬ 
munities  with  the  exception  of  the  Orthodox  field.  In  some 
countries,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  members  are  by  far 
the  largest  majority  in  the  Association.  ...  In  Italy  certain 
Associations  are  only  Protestant,  others  are  inter-confes¬ 
sional.  In  Belgium  one  Association  left  the  National  Alliance 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Alliance  has  definitely  declared 
itself  for  an  inter-confessional  policy.  .  .  .  The  special  care 
of  the  YMCA  in  the  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Christians 
might  perhaps  be  stated  as  being  .  .  .  widening  of  the  borders 
of  ecumenicalism  to  become  truly  inter-confessional.”**  In 
France,  Holland,  Germany  and  Poland  a  genuine  conflict  is 
going  on  between  the  old  evangelical  element  and  the  new 
current,  which  is  backed  by  the  entire  American  movement 
and  the  universal  committee.  During  the  War  the  YMCA 
did  considerable  social  work  among  the  soldiers  and  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  camps  without  reference  to  their  religious  belief. 
Now  they  wish  to  continue  and  enlarge  their  efforts  on  the 
same  basis,  and  without  any  more  reference  to  the  religious 
confession. 

The  YMCA  and  YWCA  have  approximately  3,500,000 
members  all  told — nine  out  of  ten  belong  to  the  YMCA;  of 
this  number  2,500,000  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
counting  student  memberships.  The  1950  budget  will  amount 
to  about  $161,000,  of  which  the  universal  committee  hopes  to 
receive  74  per  cent  or  $119,000  in  the  United  States.*® 

GREEK  ORTHODOX  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 

Organization.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  form  one 
family  of  15  autonomous  bodies,  each  established  in  its  own 
area  and  generally  forming  a  national  ecclesiastical  entity. 
Greek  Catholicism  has  never  had  an  ecumenical  council  since 
the  eighth  century.  It  numbers  179,000,000  adherents  in 
twelve  different  nations. 

Belief.  The  faith  of  the  Orthodox  is  absolutely  defined  by 
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the  seven  ecumenical  councils.  The  seventh  sanctioned  the 
worship  of  images.  The  Orthodox  church  believes,  among 
other  things,  that  she  is  infallible,  the  only  true  church  holy 
and  universal.  She  alone  has  apostolic  succession,  and  all 
Protestants  are  heretics  whose  ministry  and  sacraments  are 
without  value.  The  Orthodox  churches,  like  the  Roman,  have 
seven  sacraments;  they  celebrate  the  mass  and  believe  in 
transubstantiation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
offended  by  the  Anglican  communion  service  at  the  Oxford 
conference.  They  give  a  large  place  in  their  worship,  also, 
to  the  virgin  Mary.  The  Orthodox  professor  Bulgakow  de¬ 
clared  at  Lausanne:  ‘'We  cannot  separate  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord  from  that  of  His  mother,  the  immaculate  mother  of 
God  [Theotoko8'\.  .  .  .  She  is  the  conductor  of  humanity  in 
the  Christian  church;  mother  and  bride  of  the  Lamb,  she  is 
united  to  the  saints  and  to  angels  in  the  adoration  and  the 
life  of  the  church.”**  Of  this  Pastor  Boegner  writes:  “It  is 
inadmissible  that  we  should  give  the  impression  to  our  Ortho¬ 
dox  brethren  when  they  ask  us  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
virgin  Mary  in  Christian  faith  and  piety,  that  we  do  not  put 
forth  the  effort  necessary  to  receive  with  a  spiritual  intelli¬ 
gence  as  open  as  possible  the  recital  of  a  doctrine  which  so 
profoundly  affects  the  life  of  souls  and  of  the  church.”** 

The  Syrian  Antiochian  Orthodox  church  of  North  America 
became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council  in  1938.  We  have 
already  quoted  the  remark  of  Hutchinson  in  this  regard — ^he 
called  it  an  event  of  considerable  significance  because  by  it 
the  completely  Protestant  aspect  of  the  Council  was  destroyed. 
On  December  12,  1942  at  the  Federal  Council  meeting  in 
Cleveland  a  service  of  intercession  for  America  at  war  was 
conducted  by  Metropolitan  Antony  Bashir  of  the  Syrian 
Antiochian  Orthodox.  He  led  in  prayers  to  the  immaculate 
virgin,  mother  of  God  and  appealed  to  the  merits  of  a  long 
list  of  saints.  He  also|  prayed  for  the  dead.  The  congregation 
repeated  the  expression  “Lord,  have  mercy”  twenty-seven 
times  during  the  service. 


**Actes  officieli  de  la  Conference  Mondiale  de  Lausanne,  p.  241. 
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Here  is  what  an  Orthodox  delegate  (Cyril  of  Alexandria) 
said  at  the  conference  of  Lausanne:  baptism  the  Holy 

Spirit  purifies  the  soul  from  all  sin.  The  soul  receives  the  Son 
of  God  by  grace  and  is  inducted  into  the  army  of  Christ, 
‘Savior.*  Whoever  is  not  baptized  cannot  be  saved,  except  the 
martyrs  who  without  water — ^but  by  blood — enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.”“ 

Finally,  it  is  regrettable  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Orthodox  church  is  a  persecuting  group  which  has  often 
shown  itself  an  enemy  of  the  Bible.  Without  mentioning  all 
that  she  did  in  Russia  under  the  Czars  let  us  rehearse  some 
facts  which  we  know  of  personally.  For  instance,  the  Patriarch 
of  Bucharest  (Miron  Christea)  returning  from  the  great 
ecumenical  assemblies  bitterly  persecuted  the  Protestants  of 
Rumania,  being  prime  minister  at  the  time.  He  reasoned  as 
follows :  at  Geneva  the  Orthodox  church  was  recognized  as  a 
sister  movement  and,  therefore,  the  Protestants  did  not  have 
the  right  to  come  and  make  proselytes  among  the  Rumanians 
as  though  they  were  pagans.  Thus  it  was  in  the  name  of 
ecumenicalism  that,  before  the  War,  in  Rumania  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  were  beaten,  imprisoned  and  locked  out  of  their 
churches.  Another  ecumenical  pioneer.  Bishop  Irenaeus  of 
Novi-Sad  in  Yugoslavia,  tried  what  he  could  to  curtail  the 
Protestants'  freedom.  During  the  Amsterdam  conference 
(1948)  the  Orthodox  church  of  Greece  sought  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  definite  limitations  of  religious  liberty.  It  de¬ 
manded  at  the  same  time  that  Pastor  Hadjiantoniou  of 
Athens  be  arrested  for  distributing  evangelical  literature,  and 
promulgated  a  proclamation  forbidding  Protestant  radio 
preaching." 

Ecumenical  activity.  In  1920  the  ecumenical  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  sent  an  encyclical  “to  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  wherever  they  may  be  found.”  This  historic  document 
begins  with  these  words:  “Our  church  believes  that  a  closer 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  a  mutual  understanding  be- 


**Actes  officiels  de  la  Conference  Mondiale  de  Lausanne,  p.  327. 
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tween  the  several  Christian  churches  is  not  prevented  by 
the  doctrinal  differences  existing  between  them,  and  that  such 
an  understanding  is  highly  desirable  and  necessary,  in  many 
ways  useful  .  .  .  also  for  preparing  and  facilitating  the 
complete  and  blessed  union  which  may  someday  be  attained 
with  God’s  help.”" 

For  thirty  years  participation  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the  Orthodox  churches 
except  those  of  Russia — hindered  as  they  were  for  political 
reasons  which  seemed  transitory.  Now,  however,  the  Russian 
church  has  taken  a  distinctly  negative  attitude  in  which  she 
has  been  followed  by  her  sister  churches  in  Bulgaria,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Serbia,  Albania  and  Poland.  The  churches  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Antioch,  Georgia  and  Armenia  have  also  been  indirectly 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  Moscow.  At  Amsterdam  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  churches  represented  were  those  of  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Paris  and  North  America  (the  last  two  are  immigrant 
churches).  Before  the  second  World  War,  since  the  leaders  of 
the  Orthodox  churches  had  entered  the  ecumenical  movement 
the  faithful  followed  or  said  nothing.  But  in  a  recent  article 
on  ecumenicalism  Professor  Zander  declares  that  now  all  who 
formerly  were  discontent  and  silently  opposed  are  rallying  to 
the  support  of  Moscow.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  Orthodox 
champions  of  ecumenicalism  is  becoming  difficult.  Professor 
Zander  adds  that  the  voice  of  Orthodoxy  is  rather  feeble  in 
ecumenical  gatherings.  Everything  is  said  and  done  in  Protes¬ 
tant  style.  The  general  character  of  the  meetings  creates  in 
the  Orthodox  delegates  an  inferiority  complex,  and  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  they  take  part  lest  ecumenicalism  become  a 
sort  of  pan-Protestantism  and  Orthodoxy  be  shut  up  behind 
conventional  and  national  frontiers." 

The  relations  between  the  Eastern  churches  and  Rome  are 
somewhat  tense.  The  well-known  political  situation  has  had 
its  repercussions  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  At  the  Council 
of  Florence  in  1385  the  Roman  church  had  succeeded  in  re- 
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gaining  the  allegiance  of  some  Eastern  Christians,  who  as  a 
result  were  named  Uniates.  In  1946,  however,  4,000,000  of 
these  were  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rumania  to 
that  of  Moscow.  Something  in  addition  which  has  been  a 
source  of  even  greater  chagrin  to  the  Vatican  occurred  in 
1948,  when  1,500,000  Roman  Catholics  in  Rumania  were 
given  over  to  the  control  of  the  Eastern  church.  This  has 
considerably  hardened  the  attitude  of  Rome  toward  Ortho¬ 
doxy. 

Moscow  pretends  meanwhile  to  play  the  role  of  capitol  in 
a  great  empire  such  as  Constantinople  formerly  was.  This  is 
why  the  Russian  church  rejects  the  title  of  ecumenical  patri¬ 
arch  which  has  been  taken  by  Athanagoras,  Patriarch  of 
Phanar,  at  Istanbul.^® 

Returning  to  Orthodox  participation  in  ecumenicalism  let 
us  note  that  the  Orthodox  delegates  have  not  always  been 
free  from  a  certain  spirit  of  independence  and  criticism. 
Professor  Zander,  one  of  the  leading  speakers  for  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  point  of  view,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  the  following 
about  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferences:  “The  impres¬ 
sion  of  all  the  Orthodox  at  Oxford  was  that  the  entire  way  of 
thinking  and  believing  was  Protestant  and  even  liberal.  As 
for  the  dogmatic  basis  we  must  admit  that  it  was  extremely 
vague  and  limited  in  factual  material,  to  a  liberal  Protes¬ 
tantism  which  admits  the  existence  of  classical  Protestantism. 
.  .  .  The  conferences  had  the  atmosphere  of  an  intellectual 
congress  with  high  aspirations  but  little  effectiveness.  ...  It 
seemed  that  the  conferences  had  the  following  tacit  assump¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  all  questions  could  be  resolved  and  all  diffi¬ 
culties  surmounted  by  a  sufficiently  profound  study.  .  .  (But 
common  study  unites  on  the  one  hand,  and  separates  on  the 
other).  I  discerned  a  certain  naive  Socratic  approach,  a  hope 
that  in  studying  the  difficulties  one  could  arrive  at  the  concili¬ 
ation  of  principles  which  are,  in  fact,  mutually  exclusive.  . 
Thus  for  Zander  ecumenicalism  is  a  pan-Protestant  organiza- 

^'Report  of  the  Mainau  conference  (1949). 
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tion  with  which  Greek  Orthodoxy  has  been  invited  to  collab¬ 
orate  but  without  being  strongly  enough  represented.  In 
conclusion  the  same  writer  poses  the  following  question.  “Is 
it  really  necessary  to  conceive  of  the  unity  of  the  church  as 
a  realization  which  will  be  given  to  us  in  history?  Is  it  not 
rather  an  eschatological  ideal  which  will  be  attained  when 
God  will  be  all  in  all  ?” 

One  may  well  ask  how  it  happens  that  certain  Orthodox 
churches  have  entered  the  ecumenical  movement  since  their 
faith  makes  the  claim  of  being  the  only  one  that  is  truly 
ecumenical,  infallible  and  finally  apostolic — ^a  point  of  view 
which  makes  all  protestants  heretics.  Professor  Zander, 
indeed,  writes  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  “Orthodoxy  never 
regards  itself  as  one  of  the  Christian  churches.  ...  It  is 
always  conscious  of  itself  as  the  church,  possessing  the  fulness 
of  the  divinely  revealed  truth.””  The  fact  is  that  the  Orthodox 
delegates,  without  ever  having  given  over  their  position,  have 
undisturbedly  used  the  ecumenical  sessions  to  preach  their 
own  doctrines,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  profit  in  this  manner  by  the  occasion.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Germanos,  a  co-president  of  the  Council,  wrote  in 
Ecclesia  (official  organ  of  the  Greek  church) :  “Being  Ortho¬ 
dox  it  is  our  duty  to  set  forth  Orthodox  teaching  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  convince  others  of  the  validity  of  our  faith.  Our 
churches,  in  taking  part  in  the  movement  ‘Faith  and  Order,* 
have  sacrificed  nothing  of  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox 
church.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  courageously  protested 
whenever  the  conferences  wished  to  adopt  dogmatic  expres¬ 
sions  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Orthodoxy.**” 

An  Orthodox  youth  conference  meeting  at  the  ecumenical 
institute  of  Bossey  in  January,  1949  passed  the  following 
order  of  the  day,  among  others:  “In  ecumenical  work  the 
Orthodox  confess  their  fidelity  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church 
and  their  intransigence  towards  all  error.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  of  anything  which  does  not  conform  to  Orthodox 
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doctrine.  The  Orthodox  participate  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  with  the  consciousness  of  their  Christian  responsibility 
to  be  a  living  and  effective  witness  to  Orthodoxy,  ready  to 
explain  those  of  its  dogmas  which  are  least  understood  by 
other  Christians,  particularly  the  place  of  the  holy  virgin  and 
mother  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  church.”’*  Such  an  attitude 
caused  the  Ecumenical  Review  to  comment,  .  .  We  ought  to 
ask  quite  candidly  whether.  .  .  the  best  use  we  can  make  of 
our  ecumenical  organizations  is  to  provide  a  platform  from 
which  the  distinctive  'witness’  of  each  denomination  may  be 
proclaimed  urhi  et  orhV*'* 

The  ecumenical  movement  unquestionably  is  doing  its 
best  to  receive  the  Orthodox  church  in  a  brotherly  fashion. 
At  the  ecumenical  institute  in  Bossey,  for  example,  mass  is 
occasionally  celebrated  according  to  the  Orthodox  ritual.’*  On 
the  other  hand,  six  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  actually 
studying  in  Methodist  theological  seminaries  and  others  are 
preparing  themselves  elsewhere  in  Protestant  institutions. 

Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1951) 
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GIVING  UNDER  GRACE 

By  Ray  Charles  Stedman 

(Continued  from  the  Jvly-Septemher  Number ,  1950) 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE  OP  GIVING 

The  above  may  be  somewhat  misleading  if  one  should 
expect  from  it  to  find  in  the  ensuing  discussion  a  well-rounded 
treatment  of  giving  in  the  New  Testament.  Such  a  treatment 
would  require  division  into  the  following  sections:  Giving  in 
the  Period  of  Christ’s  Ministry,  Giving  in  the  Church  Age, 
Giving  in  the  Tribulation  Period,  and  Giving  in  the  Mil¬ 
lennium.  Only  the  second — Giving  in  the  Church  Age — ^prop¬ 
erly  falls  within  the  radius  of  this  thesis.  But  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term  this  may  be  called  the  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine  of  giving  since  the  New  Testament  is  primarily  de¬ 
voted  to  declaring  church  truth.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  the  tithe,  which  was  yet  in  force  during  our  Lord’s 
ministry  and  doubtless  will  be  again  in  the  tribulation  and 
millennial  periods,  does  not  and  cannot  apply  to  the  church. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  epistles,  supported  by 
scattered  passages  in  the  gospels,  disclose  a  full-fledged,  well- 
developed  system  of  giving  which  relates  itself  to  those  grace- 
principles  by  which  the  church  is  divinely  administered,  and 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the  tithe. 
It  is  now  purposed  to  examine,  classify,  and  exhibit  the  vari¬ 
ous  principles  which  comprise  this  system  of  grace-giving. 

This  has  been  a  completely  neglected  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  investigation.  It  was  with  no  little  amazement  that  the 
writer  discovered  not  one  single  book  or  article,  among  the 
many  examined,  that  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  New 
Testament  teaching  on  giving  for  the  church.  A  few  scat- 
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tered  passages  were  found  which  mentioned  the  subject,  but 
these  were  invariably  sandwiched  in  among  scores  of  pages 
extolling  the  benefits  of  tithing,  with  no  effort  made  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  varying  principles  involved.  As  shall  be  noted, 
tithing  and  grace-giving  share  but  one  factor  in  common — 
proportionate  giving;  in  all  other  points  they  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance.  With  this  word  of  introduction,  it  will  be  proper  now 
to  proceed. 

I.  TEACHING  OF  THE  MAJOR  PASSAGES 

To  attempt  a  careful  survey  of  the  many  verses  in  the 
New  Testament  related  to  giving  would  be  burdensome  and, 
to  a  large  degree,  profitless.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  three 
passages  of  paramount  importance  which  must  be  minutely 
studied.  First  of  all,  1  Corinthians  16:1-2:  “Now  concerning 
the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  verses  constitute  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  principle.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
primary  passage  on  Christian  giving  occurs  in  the  first 
Corinthian  epistle,  for  it  is  the  particular  design  of  this 
epistle  to  give  instruction  in  church  administration.  This,  in 
itself,  should  afford  sufficient  proof  that  the  passage  before 
us  was  not  meant  merely  to  apply  to  a  local  problem  at 
(Corinth,  but  is  a  principle  suited  to  all  Christian  churches 
in  every  age.  In  addition,  the  following  factors  support  this 
conclusion;  (1)  The  epistle  is  distinctly  addressed  not  only 
to  those  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  “all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  (2)  This  same 
rule  was  evidently  promulgated  in  other  places  as  well,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  Galatia,  Macedonia  and  Rome  as  2  Corinthians  9:2 
and  Romans  15.26,  with  this  passage,  attest.  (3)  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  makes  this  rule  out  to  be  as  fully  universal  and 
perpetual  as  were  the  previous  ordinances  regarding  mar¬ 
riage,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  support  of  gospel  preachers. 
“Surely  every  element  of  claim  upon  the  purse,  or  upon  the 
self-denial,  of  a  Corinthian  or  Galatian  exists  in  respect  to 
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the  duty  of  professed  Christians  elsewhere!”'* 

Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  then,  these  two  verses,  with 
wonderful  conciseness  and  simplicity,  state  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  church  may  guide  its  giving.  It  is  a  rule 
which  should  be  put  upon  the  wall  of  every  place  of  worship, 
which  should  be  taught  in  every  Sunday  School  class,  and 
which  should  be  practiced  in  every  Christian  home. 

The  first  of  the  essential  principles  of  giving  developed 
in  this  passage  is  that  of  the  responsibility  of  each  believer 
to  give.  Despite  modern  preachments  that  “the  church  is 
told  this”  or  “the  church  has  such-and-such  a  mission,”  one 
may  search  in  vain  throughout  the  entire  New  Testament  for 
a  single  divine  command  or  even  entreaty  addressed  to  the 
church  as  a  whole.  It  is  always  the  individual  believer  that 
is  in  view.  It  ought  not  to  be  said,  then,  that  the  church  is 
responsible  to  give  to  the  Lord’s  work.  To  think  in  such  a 
vein  makes  it  all  too  easy  for  individual  members,  when  the 
annual  church  benevolent  report  is  read,  to  take  smug  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  total  amount  expended  by  “their  church,” 
though  they  themselves  have  scarcely  contributed  a  penny. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  scripture  gives  no  assurance  that 
God  reads  the  annual  reports.  The  word  of  God  is,  “Let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store.”  Each  believer  sustains 
a  direct  and  personal  relationship  to  God  as  real  as  though 
he  were  the  only  Christian  in  the  world,  and  it  is  in  the  light 
of  that  intimate  fellowship  that  he  is  asked  to  give. 

The  basis  for  this  responsibility  shall  be  examined  later. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  recognize  in  the  apostolic 
injunction  a  universal  divine  claim  on  every  Christian.  As 
shall  be  made  evident  a  little  later,  this  is  not  so  much  a 
responsibility  as  a  privilege,  and  one  that  can  be  entered 
into  by  all — rich,  poor,  educated,  illiterate,  layman  or  min¬ 
ister.  None  need  miss  the  blessing  of  it  because  of  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  life. 

A  second  factor  to  be  noted  here  is  the  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  to  give.  Paul  settles  this  ubiquitous  prob¬ 
lem  in  very  few  words:  “as  God  hath  prospered  him.”  This 

‘•William  Speer,  God’s  Rule  for  Christian  Giving,  p.  109. 
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is,  of  course,  nothing  else  than  proportionate  giving.  Such  a 
practice  has  the  following  advantages. 

It  is  fair.  It  neither  lays  a  grievous  burden  on  the  poor, 
at  the  one  extreme,  nor  permits  the  rich  to  give  but  a  pit¬ 
tance,  at  the  other  extreme.  Unlike  the  tithe  it  asks  more, 
proportionately,  from  the  rich  who  are  able  to  give,  than 
from  the  poor  who  are  not.  Based  on  the  tithe  a  rich  man 
could  satisfy  his  conscience  by  paying  $1,000  on  $10,000  of 
income,  leaving  him  $9,000  on  which  to  live,  but  a  poor  man, 
paying  $100  on  $1,000  of  annual  income  would  have  to 
struggle  to  live  on  $900  for  a  year.  If,  however,  the  rich 
were  asked  to  give  as  God  had  prospered  him,  he  might  well 
give  $6,000  and  live  comfortably  on  the  remainder. 

It  is  gracious.  No  hard  and  fast  proportion  is  determined, 
but  each  is  left  to  settle  the  amount  for  himself  before  his 
God  and  his  conscience.  God  asks  no  more  than  a  man  is 
willing  to  give,  for  love  abhors  a  grudged  gift. 

It  reminds  the  giver  of  God’s  blessings.  Since  the  gift  is 
to  be  proportionate  to  his  prosperity,  each  time  a  gift  is 
made  the  Christian  must  reflect  upon  the  divine  blessings  so 
faithfully  lavished  upon  him.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  greater  spiritual  strength. 

It  is  private.  Only  God  and  the  giver  know  the  proportion 
determined.  The  miser  may  hide  his  wealth  from  the  world 
but  not  from  God  or  his  conscience.  Yet  no  one  sits  down 
to  count  each  gift  and  reckon  if  it  were  properly  figured,  as 
under  the  tithe. 

This  system  of  proportionate  giving  has  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  usual  method  of  giving  at  random.  The 
perplexing  question  of  how  much  to  give  is  settled.  Most 
people  would  always  have  some  amount  at  hand  and  the 
only  question  would  then  be  how  best  to  dispose  of  it.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  widely  adopted,  it  would  obviate  the  present  distress¬ 
ing  practice  of  wheedling  and  begging  any  needed  funds 
for  worthwhile  purposes.  We  quote  here  a  cogent  statement 
by  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  on  this  point.  “It  is  to  be  feared  lest 
too  many  of  our  churches  have  been  trained  to  respond  only 
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to  the  insistent  human  appeal,  and  this,  like  some  medicine, 
requires  an  ever  increasing  dose  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
All  who  travel  constantly  among  the  churches  are  impressed 
with  the  difference  between  various  congregations  in  the 
matter  of  giving.  Where  the  human  pressure  has  been  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  many  years,  the  needed  pressure  has  some¬ 
times  reached  the  point  where  it  produces  little  more  than 
disgust  and  weariness  of  soul.  In  these  instances  the  medi¬ 
cine  is  fast  losing  its  potency,  even  in  the  most  extreme 
quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  churches  where 
little  or  nothing  is  said  about  giving  more  than  to  state  the 
exact  facts  of  the  need.  In  these  gatherings  the  people  all 
know  that  their  own  responsibility  is  personal  and  to  God 
alone,  and  under  that  direct  relation  to  God  they  discharge 
their  stewardship.”'* 

A  third  important  principle  found  here  describes  the 
manner  of  giving.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  believer 
is  not  told  to  turn  in  his  gift  each  Sunday  to  the  church 
treasury,  but  to  “lay  by  him  in  store.”  The  word  OriaaveiCwv, 
translated  here  ‘‘in  store,”  means  to  gather  and  lay  up,  to 
heap  up,  or  treasure,*®  and  the  reflexive  pronoun  indi¬ 

cates  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  private,  not  public,  deposit.  This 
may  seem  relatively  unimportant  but  it  is  the  very  thing  that 
spells  the  difference  between  having  something  to  give  when 
it  is  needed,  and  having  an  exhausted  treasury  because  all 
benevolences  were  given  to  the  church  the  previous  Sunday. 
Modern  Christians  have  lost  much  of  the  blessing  of  giving 
by  their  practice  of  allowing  the  church  to  distribute  all 
their  financial  gifts.  If  this  scriptural  method  be  adopted, 
every  home  would  have  its  own  gift-fund  from  which  money 
could  be  taken  as  the  need  arose.  The  following  quotation 
correctly  presents  early  church  practice  in  this  respect, 
though  Sunday  is  not  properly  termed  the  Sabbath.  ‘‘It  does 
not  appear  that  every  church  member  contributed  on  every 
Sabbath.  .  .  .  Every  one  was  taught  to  ‘lay  by  in  store  as 

‘*L.  S.  Chafer,  Spirit-Directed  Giving,  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  Dallas,  Texas. 

*®Thayer,  in  loc. 
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God  had  prospered/  and  from  this  stock  to  bring  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  occasion  to  require.  And  yet  every  Sabbath  af¬ 
forded  opportunities  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  was  honored 
with  gifts  from  many  of  the  worshipers.”** 

Undoubtedly,  too,  such  giving  would  be  a  stimulus  to 
finding  needy  causes,  as  another  writer  suggests:  “Giving 
would  become  a  far  greater  pleasure  than  it  often  is;  and 
certainly  asking  for  money  would  be  far  more  agreeable  than 
it  is,  if  Christians  kept  a  sum  set  aside  for  giving  away. 
Instead  of  complaining  about  ‘so  many  calls,’  they  would  be 
looking  out  for  suitable  cases  to  help,  and  be  thankful  to 
those  who  brought  such  to  their  notice.”** 

This  plan  would  not,  as  some  might  claim,  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  church,  for  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  get  each  week  the  major  part  of  each  member’s  benev¬ 
olent  fund,  and  the  interest  in  giving  awakened  by  this  per¬ 
sonal  distribution  of  funds  would  serve  to  increase  the  total 
amount  far  above  that  given  under  any  other  plan.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  God’s  ways  are  wisest  and  best. 

Chrysostom,  in  commenting  on  the  verse,  sheds  an  im¬ 
portant  light  upon  the  understanding  of  this  rule  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  East  in  his  day.  “He  [the  apostle]  said  not, 
‘Let  him  bring  it  into  the  Church,’  lest  they  might  feel 
ashamed  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  sum  but,  ‘having  by 
gradual  additions  swelled  his  contribution,  let  him  then 
produce  it  when  I  am  come:  but  for  the  present,  lay  it  up,’ 
saith  he,  ‘at  home,  and  make  thine  house  a  church;  thy 
little  box  a  treasury.’  Become  a  guardian  of  sacred  wealth, 
a  self-ordained  steward  of  the  poor.  Thy  charitable  mind 
entitles  thee  to  this  priesthood.  Let  us  make  a  little  chest 
for  the  poor  at  home.  Near  the  place  at  which  you  stand 
praying,  there  let  it  be  put;  and  as  often  as  you  enter  in  to 
pray,  first  deposit  your  alms,  and  then  send  up  your  prayer. 
You  would  not  wish  to  pray  with  unclean  hands,  so  neither 
do  it  without  alms.  If  you  have  this  little  treasury,  you  have 
a  defence  against  the  devil.  You  give  wings  to  your  prayer. 


*‘Speer,  op.  at.,  p.  173. 

*®Ernest  Boys,  My  Lord’s  Money,  p.  118. 
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You  make  your  house  sacred,  having  provision  for  the  King 
laid  up  there  in  store.”** 

Fourth  among  the  principles  here  discussed  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  giving  to  the  Lord’s  Day.  Though  it  is  not  stated 
that  gifts  should  be  actually  distributed  every  Lord's  Day, 
yet  it  is  on  that  day  that  the  blessing  of  God  should  be  tabu¬ 
lated  and  the  determined  proportion  of  it  laid  aside  for 
charitable  purposes.  In  view  of  the  gracious  character  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  it  is  exceedingly  fitting  that  that  day  should 
be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  giving.  Certainly  on  that  day, 
above  all  others,  ought  the  believer  to  be  most  keenly  aware 
of  those  spiritual  and  physical  blessings  upon  which  his 
giving  is  to  be  based.  To  begin  the  week  with  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fellowship  with  the  resurrected  Lord  is  to  be  made 
more  alert  to  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  His  work  through 
giving,  and  more  aware  of  the  great  debt  of  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  owed. 

There  is  a  real  sense  in  which  this  laying  by  of  the 
Lord’s  money  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits.  Such  a  thought  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  grace,  which  sees  the  fulfillment 
of  the  type  of  first-fruits  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  itself 
the  very  foundation-stone  of  the  believer’s  present  walk.  And 
no  act  could  be  more  fitting  to  a  Christian  than  that  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  his  Lord  a  token  of  love  and  gratitude  on  the  very 
day  chosen  to  honor  and  glorify  that  Lord. 

But  this  injunction  is  not  without  its  pragmatic  side  as 
well.  Its  most  practical  function  is  to  establish  periodicity  in 
giving.  It  has  been  well  said,  “Periodicity  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  extensive  financial  operations.”**  Certainly,  modern 
business  transactions  could  not  function  without  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regular  payments,  and  no  other  single  factor  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  present  high  standard  of  living 
in  America  than  this  one  financial  rule.  It  is  little  short  of 

*®John  Chrysostom,  “Homilies  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,” 
The  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Philip  Schaff,  editor,  XII,  259. 

**Speer,  op.  ciU,  p.  166. 
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amazing  to  one  who  has  never  experimented  along  this  line 
before,  how  quickly  small  amounts  will  add  into  large  ones. 
The  adoption  of  a  regular  weekly  time  in  which  to  set  aside 
money  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  almost  certain  to  increase 
the  amount  given  over  what  was  formerly  done. 

2  Corinthians  9:6-8:  “But  this  I  say,  He  which  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully.  Every  man  according 
as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give ;  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  And  God  is 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you;  that  ye,  always 
having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every 
good  work.”  As  the  former  passage  concerns  itself  with  the 
principles  behind  giving,  this  one  presents  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  of  heart  in  giving.  The  words  “every  man”  here  repeat 
the  injunction  of  1  Corinthians  16:2  to  the  effect  that  giving 
is  an  individual,  personal  responsibility  of  every  believer. 
Though  this  has  already  been  discussed,  it  will  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate  to  add  here  a  lucid  comment  from  Charles  Hodge 
on  the  words,  “let  every  one  of  you.”  “It  was  an  important 
feature  of  these  apostolic  arrangements,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  were  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one  class  of  the  people. 
The  same  amount  might  perhaps  have  been  raised  from  the 
rich  few.  But  this  would  not  have  answered  one  important 
end  which  the  apostle  had  in  view.  It  was  the  religious  effect 
which  these  gifts  were  to  produce  in  promoting  Christian 
fellowship,  in  evincing  the  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  calling  forth  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  even  more 
than  the  relief  of  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor,  that 
Paul  desired  to  see  accomplished.”” 

In  view  of  these  spiritual  blessings  that  are  the  reward 
of  giving,  none  can  afford  not  to  give.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  bring  their  own  gifts;  women  should,  like  Mary 
of  old,  present  their  own  peculiar  treasures ;  every  poor  man 
should  give  that  his  poverty  may  be  lightened  and  that,  being 


“Charles  Hodge,  Exposition  of  First  Corinthians,  p.  363. 
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poor,  he  might  yet  make  many  rich;  and  the  rich  dare  not 
fail  to  give  lest  the  very  deceitfulness  of  riches  blind  their 
eyes  to  spiritual  truths. 

The  words  “according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart”  fur¬ 
nish  confirmation,  from  a  different  aspect,  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  phrase  “as  God  hath  prospered,”  already 
discussed.  This  latter  phrase,  as  already  noted,  looks  Godward 
in  a  reckoning  of  the  faithful  mercies  of  God,  but  the  words 
before  us  now  look  to  the  effect  on  the  Christian  himself  of 
this  counting  of  divine  blessings.  It  is  one  thing  to  list,  in 
an  objective  manner,  all  the  goodnesses  of  God;  it  is  yet 
another  thing  to  be  so  moved  and  stirred  by  those  blessings 
as  to  freely  and  gladly  “purpose  in  the  heart”  to  give  unto 
the  Lord.  But  though  God’s  blessings  be  ever  so  great,  He 
wants  no  more  in  return  than  that  which  is  freely  bestowed. 
Note,  it  is  what  the  heart  gives  (as  in  the  case  of  the  widow’s 
mite),  not  that  which  is  determined  by  social  pressure  or 
desire  to  impress  others. 

But  there  are  also  new  principles  of  giving  developed  in 
this  passage  that  have  not  appeared  before.  The  first  of 
these  may  be  termed  the  proper  attitude  in  giving.  This  is 
closely  related  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  what  is 
purposed  in  the  heart,  but  since  Paul  is  at  special  pains  to 
point  out  that  a  proper  attitude  is  vital  to  acceptable  giving, 
it  deserves  separate  treatment.  It  would  hardly  seem  neces¬ 
sary  for  Paul  to  add  to  his  exhortation  the  words  “not 
grudgingly,  or  of  necessity ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,” 
yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  as  to  require  these 
admonitions.  If  men  are  chilled  by  a  gift  without  love  and 
are  prompt  to  refuse  it,  how  much  more  is  the  God  of  love 
bound  to  reject  the  begrudged  gift?  In  fact,  such  a  “gift”  is 
not  properly  a  gift  at  all,  but  payment  of  a  kind  of  tax  or 
debt  that  cheapens  all  it  touches.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
what  gladsomeness  does  the  Lord  receive  the  gift  of  one 
who  gives  in  love!  Such  is  truly  a  divine  gift,  for  to  give  is 
always  divine. 
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“Love  ever  lives, 

And  while  it  lives,  it  gives; 

For  this  is  love’s  prerogative. 

To  give,  and  give,  and  give.” 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  word  cheerful  in  this  con¬ 
text.  It  is  often  rendered  by  the  word  hilarious,  because  of  a 
supposed  derivation  from  the  Greek.  But  it  is  doubtul  if  this 
can  be  sustained.  In  commenting  on  a  letter  received  from  a 
subscriber  the  editor  of  Revelation  magazine  says,  in  point: 
“Thank  God  for  such  giving  [from  the  heart,  with  prayer] ! 
That  is  the  type  of  giving  which  delights  the  heart  of  the 
Lord.  At  times  the  Editor  has  shuddered  when  he  has  heard 
chairmen  of  meetings,  ministers  or  laymen  tell  an  audience 
that  the  Lord  loved  a  hilarious  giver,  making  a  sad  and 
ignorant  pun  on  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  hilar  os  (2 
Cor.  9:7).  When  it  is  understood  that  ‘hilarious,’  in  the  sense 
of  boisterous  joy,  has  been  in  use  less  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Greek  word  is  akin  to  the 
word  for  propitiation,  the  mercy  seat,  it  will  be  readily  com¬ 
prehended  that  the  kind  of  a  giver  which  the  Lord  loves  is 
not  one  who  spends  like  a  drunken  sailor,  but  one  who  gives 
as  our  correspondent  describes  her  present  giving.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  hilaros,  ‘The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.’  The  Lord  loves  a  giver  who,  having  been  saved,  turns 
back  to  Him  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  what  He  has 
done  for  us,  and  gives  out  of  a  glad  thankfulness  that  our 
hearts  have  been  made  like  unto  His  when  we  were  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.”** 

Such  happy  charity  is  of  the  divine  stamp  and  therefore 
merits  the  divine  blessing.  Anything  less  is  churlish  and 
unacceptable. 

A  second  factor  evident  here  is  the  rule  of  proportionate 
return.  No  proper  motive  is  overlooked  by  Paul  in  urging 
the  practice  of  giving  upon  his  converts.  He  is  careful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  rewards  toward 
which  they  might  look  in  their  giving.  This  law  of  sowing  and 

‘•“Giving  with  a  DiflFerence,”  Revelation,  19:3  (March,  1949),  p.  97. 
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reaping  is  referred  to  also  in  Galatians  6,  which  shall  be 
examined  in  due  time.  It  is  enough  here  to  note  that  he  who 
gives  operates  under  a  spiritual  law  which  decrees  he  shall 
reap  as  he  sows:  to  the  generous,  intelligent  giver  there  will 
come  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing,  but  the  miserly  believer  can 
only  look  forward  to  a  scanty  harvest  commensurate  with  his 
sparing  gifts.  The  section  closes  with  a  promise  that  God  is 
able  to  make  material  blessings  abound,  that  no  Christian 
need  fail  to  respond  to  the  crying  needs  about  him.  This  is 
indeed  a  challenge  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  giving;  and 
he  who  confidently  trusts  God  to  supply  his  needs  and  gives 
accordingly  may,  on  the  strength  of  this  promise,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  being  divinely  entrusted  with  an  ever  increasing 
treasury  by  which  he  may  sufficiently  perform  the  good  works 
he  desires  to  do. 

2  Corinthians  8:1-12:  “Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to 
wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Mace¬ 
donia;  how  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction  the  abundance 
of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches 
of  their  liberality.  For  to  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yes, 
and  beyond  their  power  they  were  willing  of  themselves; 
praying  us  with  much  intreaty  that  we  would  receive  the 
gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fellowship  of  the  ministering  to 
the  saints.  And  this  they  did,  not  as  we  hoped,  but  first  gave 
their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of  God. 
Insomuch  that  we  desired  Titus,  that  as  he  had  begun,  so 
he  would  also  finish  in  you  the  same  grace  also.  Therefore, 
as  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and 
knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see 
that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also.  I  speak  not  by  command¬ 
ment,  but  by  occasion  of  the  forwardness  of  others,  and  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love.  For  ye  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich.  And  herein  I  give  my  advice:  for  this  is  expedient  for 
you,  who  have  begun  before,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be 
forward  a  year  ago.  Now  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it; 
that  as  there  was  a  readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a 
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performance  also  out  of  that  which  ye  have.  For  if  there  be 
first  a  willing  mind»  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.”  Though  this  is 
the  most  extended  portion  of  the  three  major  passages,  it 
is  the  least  doctrinal,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  prac¬ 
tical  exhortations.  But  in  verse  12  the  phrase,  “if  there  be 
first  a  willing  mind,”  speaks  again  of  the  proper  attitude  in 
giving.  Reluctance  in  giving  destroys  immediately  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  it,  rendering  it  a  vain  and  empty  thing. 

Also,  the  words  “according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not”  provide  a  further  reference 
to  the  basis  of  determining  the  amount  to  give.  There  is  an 
added  thought  here  that  is  worthy  of  comment.  God  does 
not  demand  any  commitments  from  a  man  to  give  what  is 
not  possessed.  Does  this  not  apply  to  the  common  practice  of 
obtaining  pledges  from  church  members  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  year?  Certainly  it  is  presumption  to  promise  for 
the  future  when  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth 
(James  4:13-14),  and  this  verse  declares  plainly  that  God 
does  not  require  it. 

The  following  succinctly  sums  up  the  matter.  “It  is  a 
great  mistake,  practically,  for  pastors  to  solicit  from  a  people 
promises  to  pay  so  much  a  week,  or  quarter,  or  year,  to  a 
round  of  benevolent  or  ecclesiastical  objects;  and  to  appoint 
collectors  to  gather  up  the  money.  The  plan  is  burthensome 
to  some,  hurtful  to  all ;  it  lasts  but  for  a  time  and  is  thrown 
away;  it  is  a  shift  to  avoid  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  conscience  of  the  people  and  the  imparting  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  which  would  make  them  give  from 
principle.  Nothing  is  gained  by  rejecting  God’s  plan,  which 
is  the  only  wise  one,  that  which  in  due  time  will  produce  by 
far  the  most  abundant  results,  and  that  which  He  will  ac¬ 
company  with  blessings  infinitely  more  valuable  than  silver 
and  gold.  ‘Give  that  ye  have,’  ‘as  God  hath  prospered.’  ”” 

An  important  new  principle  which  arises  in  this  passage 
shows  the  root  of  giving  to  be  a  surrendered  life.  Paul  de- 


*’’VilHam  Speer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  248-49. 
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dares  of  the  Macedonians,  they  “first  gave  their  own  selves 
to  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  very  root  from  which  true  giving 
springs.  Surely  there  is  no  greater  folly  than  for  a  person 
who  is  living  an  unworthy  life  to  try  to  gain  the  favor  of 
God  by  large  gifts.  Man's  favor  may  be  gained  by  this  means, 
but  God's  cannot.  Only  the  truly  surrendered  can  truly  give, 
for  when  the  whole  life  in  its  every  aspect  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  God  there  is  no  thought  of  hardship  involved 
in  returning  to  Him  what  is  already  His. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  passage  that  Paul  adduces  the 
example  of  the  Macedonians  as  those  who  gave  out  of  “deep 
poverty.''  That  they  gave  in  the  proper  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
words  “the  abundance  of  their  joy  .  .  .  abounded  unto  the 
riches  of  their  liberality.''  It  is  this  deep-seated  joy  in  giving 
even  out  of  poverty  that  constitutes  “hilarious”  giving,  if 
that  translation  be  admitted.  Also,  again,  giving  is  referred 
to  as  a  “grace,”  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  speaks  of 
the  grace  of  Christ  who  took  upon  Himself  the  poverty  of 
the  incarnation  that  we  might  achieve  the  riches  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Could  any  words  speak  more  plainly  of  the 
spiritual  values  of  Christian  giving  and  its  sacred  character? 

Great  Falls,  Montana 
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WILL  BABYLON  BE  RESTORED? 

By  W.  Glyn  Evans,  A.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ,  1950) 

The  entire  problem  of  the  restoration  of  Babylon  is  her¬ 
meneutical.  The  factor  of  literality  is  a  major  one  here, 
major  enough  to  have  divided  irreconcilably  two  schools  of 
eschatalogy.  In  the  last  analysis  literality  must  be  decided 
by  the  individual.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  danger  in 
advocating  any  extreme,  especially  in  the  realm  of  Biblical 
prophecy.  No  one  can  possibly  take  the  nakedly  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  and  retain  common  sense,  it  would  seem. — Even 
such  a  strong  literalist  as  G.  N.  H.  Peters  is  careful  to  admit 
this.'*  Instead,  he  advocates  the  “grammatical”  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  prophecy,  i.e.,  taking  the  kind  of  grammatical  lan¬ 
guage  involved  and  then  making  due  allowances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  language  which  is  poetical  must  be  interpreted  poet¬ 
ically;  that  which  is  symbolical,  symbolically;  that  which  is 
literal,  literally.  Instead  of  making  the  literal  cloak  fit  Scrip¬ 
ture  everytime,  let  Scripture  itself  suggest  what  cloak  it 
shall  wear.  Thus  we  avoid  the  subjective  weakness  of  a 
purely  literal  or  purely  spiritual  hermeneutics.  Since  pro¬ 
phetic  imagery  is  a  fact,  especially  with  Isaiah,  where  such 
imagery  exists  we  need  not  worry  about  details.  To  “suck 
the  breast”  of  Israel  need  not  become  a  perplexing  physical 
impossibility,  but  an  indication  of  Israel’s  supply  of  blessing 
to  all  nations  in  the  kingdom  (Isaiah  66:11). 

Let  us  apply  the  so-called  grammatical  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  problem  of  Babylon’s  restoration  and  see 
what  the  results  are.  We  propose  to  examine  the  separate 

"George  N.  H.  Peters,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom  (Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New 
York,  1884)  I,  40  ff. 
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passages  which  contain  a  reference  to  Babylon’s  destruction 
and  “restoration”  in  order  to  determine  what  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  used.  After  determining  what  kind  of  language  is 
used  we  shall  examine  what  the  language  says  about  Baby¬ 
lon,  from  all  of  which  we  shall  draw  conclusions.  The  sim¬ 
plest  method  of  undertaking  this  is  to  isolate  everything  that 
is  unmistakably  literal,  organize  it,  and  draw  a  conclusion. 
The  remainder  of  the  passage  will  then  be  symbolical,  and 
this  will  be  treated  in  like  manner,  i.e.,  organized  and  a 
conclusion  drawn. 

Taking  the  Jeremiah  section  we  notice  the  following 
literal  statements:  (1)  The  word  “Babylon”  is  specifically 
used  to  designate  the  Babylon  that  existed  in  Jeremiah’s  day. 
This  word  occurs  50  times  in  the  two  chapters.  Each  refer¬ 
ence  is  a  specific  designation  of  literal,  historic  Babylon.  That 
literal  Babylon  is  here  meant  is  clear  from  Jeremiah’s  post¬ 
script  to  his  prophecy  (51:59-64).  The  words  of  this  prophecy 
were  inscribed  and  sent  to  the  existing  king  of  Babylon, 
dropped  into  the  existing  River  Euphrates  to  indicate  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  empire  of  Babylon. 

(2)  There  are  ten  references  to  “Chaldea.” 

(3)  There  are  four  references  to  Babylon’s  gods:  Bel 
(50:2  and  51:44),  Merodach  (50:2)  and  Sheshach  (51:41).'* 

(4)  Other  specific  geographic  and  political  references 
are:  Medes,  Assyria,  Zion,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sodom,  Gomor¬ 
rah,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Ephraim,  Gilead,  Jordan,  Israel,  Judah, 
Jacob,  Ararat,  Minni,  Ashkenaz,  Jerusalem. 

(5)  Other  historical  and  chronological  specifications: 
(a)  Babylon’s  destroyer  is  to  come  out  of  the  north  (50:3). 
This  invader  from  the  north  is  to  be  a  “great  nation”  ac¬ 
companied  by  “many  kings”  (50:41).  (b)  Jeremiah  every¬ 
where  treats  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  past  (50:17,18).  He 
likewise  treats  the  Babylonian  invasion  as  past  (50:17,18). 
He  designates  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  captor  of  Judah  (51: 

’’There  is  doubt  whether  “Sheshach”  is  a  god  or  another  name  for  Babylon. 
Rawlinson  claims  that  a  Babylonian  god  named  “shishaki”  has  been  un- 
coYered  in  the  excavations  and,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  god  Jeremiah  men¬ 
tions.  See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Boston:  Houghton  and  Mifflin 
Co.,  1896  ed.),  s.v.,  “Sheshach.” 
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34).  51:50-52  may  be  a  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  temple  and  the  taking  of  the  sacred  vessels  (cf. 
Dan.  1:2).  The  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  put  Jehovah’s  ves¬ 
sels  into  pagan  temples  may  explain  why  God  intended  to 
“execute  judgment  against  the  gods  of  Babylon”  (51:44,47, 
52,53).  (c)  The  invader  from  the  north  is  specified  as  the 
“Medes”  and  the  “king  of  the  Medes”  (51:11).  (d)  Verse  57 
of  chapter  51  may  be  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Babylon  fell — literally  fulfilled  in  the  banquet  of  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  5). 

So  far,  then,  we  have  extracted  the  purely  literal  state¬ 
ments  from  Jeremiah  50-51.  As  we  return  to  examine  these 
chapters  for  s3nnbolical  references  we  discover  that  there 
are  only  two  which,  under  any  circumstances,  might  indicate 
that  Babylon’s  destruction  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

1.  The  reference  to  “Sodom  and  Gomorrah”  (51:58).  It 
is  true  that  God  did  not  destroy  Babylon  as  He  did  these 
cities.  They  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  while 
Babylon  has,  to  some  extent,  continued.  As  far  as  reference 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  concerned,  we  must  conclude  that 
Jeremiah  is  using  prophetic  imagery.  The  reference  “like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah”  is  used  in  other  places,’*  yet  obviously 
not  indicating  the  precise  swallowing-up  that  destroyed  those 
ancient  cities  of  the  Plain.  Jeremiah  simply  means  that,  as 
far  as  exercising  any  significant  power  is  concerned,  Baby¬ 
lon  henceforth  will  be  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

2.  The  reference  to  “burning  with  fire”  (51:58).  So  far 
as  can  be  determined,  no  fire  was  used  in  the  fall  of  Babylon 
in  the  year  538.  The  gates  only  were  burned,  according  to 
the  text,  not  the  entire  city;  hence  this  prophecy  may  have 
been  literally  fulfilled,  but  because  of  its  insignificance 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  historian. 

We  may,  then,  come  to  a  conclusion  regarding  Jeremiah’s 
treatment  of  Babylon.  Wherever  the  prophet  mentions  a 
literal  reference,  it  unquestionably  concerns  literal  Babylon. 
The  destruction  therein  prophesied,  then,  must  be  the  literal 


**Deut.  29:23;  Amos  4:11;  Zeph.  2:9;  Isaiah  1:9. 
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overthrow  of  Babylon  in  638  B.c.  Symbolical  material  is 
also  prominent  in  this  passage.  But  where  this  appears  there 
is  nothing  very  much  to  suppose  that  it  belongs  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  something  other  than  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  538.  The 
two  instances  that  might  indicate  the  contrary  have  been 
dealt  with  above. 

Let  us  now  examine  Isaiah’s  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
The  following  are  the  purely  literal  statements:  (1)  13:17 
contains  a  reference  to  the  Medes.  (2)  13:19  specifies  Baby¬ 
lon.  (3)  13:19  contains  a  reference  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Jeremiah  probably  borrowed  this  expression  in  his  later 
prophecy  against  Babylon.  (4)  The  “Arabian”  is  mentioned 
in  13:20.  (5)  There  is  a  reference  to  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  in  14:4.  The  whole  section  14:12-15  seems  to  go 
beyond  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Satan. 

The  earlier  prophecy  is  less  detailed  than  Jeremiah’s  and 
apparently  contains  more  prophetic  imagery.  Some  examples 
follow:  “Set  ye  up  an  ensign  upon  the  bare  mountain,  lift 
up  the  voice  unto  them,  wave  the  hand,  that  they  may  go 
into  the  gates  of  the  nobles”  (13:2).  “For  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light;  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened  in  its  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  cause  its  light  to  shine”  (13:10).  “Therefore  I  will  make 
the  heavens  to  tremble,  and  the  earth  shall  be  shaken  out 
of  its  place”  (13:13).  “And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  king¬ 
doms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldeans’  pride,  shall  be  as  when 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah”  (13:19).'^  “The  whole 
earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet:  they  brake  forth  into  singing. 
Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
saying.  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  hewer  is  come  up  against 
us”  (14:7,8).  Verses  12-15  of  chapter  14  are  highly  poetic, 
with  Isaiah  applying  to  the  king  of  Babylon  the  sin  and 
consequent  deposition  of  Satan.  The  king’s  attitude  and  con¬ 
sequent  destruction  are  so  much  like  Satan’s  of  old  that  he 


^*Note  the  mixture  of  literality  and  prophetic  imagery  here.  The  mention  of 
“Babylon"  and  “Chaldeans’  "  is  literal,  as  is  the  reference  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  But  the  type  of  destruction  involved,  “as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,”  is  likely  a  matter  of  imagery. 
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alludes  to  it  here.  He  even  refers  to  the  king  as  Lucifer,  the 
Son  of  the  Morning,  a  title  no  doubt  belonging  to  Satan 
before  his  fall. 

Thus  again  every  literal  statement  had  a  fulfillment  in 
638  B.c.  and  every  statement  that  might  indicate  a  future 
destruction  is  seemingly  prophetic  imagery.  The  symbolical 
is  merely  a  play  upon  the  literal  destruction  which  took  place 
in  638.  No  literal  evidence  can  be  deduced  to  prove  that 
Babylon  is  yet  to  be  built  again  and  destroyed. 

We  now  examine  Zechariah’s  reference  to  “Shinar”  (5: 
6-11).  In  a  figure  Zechariah  sees  a  woman  (“Wickedness”) 
placed  in  an  ephah  and  covered  with  a  lead  weight.  Two 
other  women  with  wings  bear  the  ephah  to  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  she  is  settled  in  “her  house  ...  in  her  own 
place.” 

Zechariah’s  prophecy  occurred  about  620  B.c.  Babylon 
had  been  overthrown  18  years  before.  Does  this  reference  to 
the  land  of  Shinar  indicate  that  Babylon  is  to  be  restored? 
Does  it  indicate  that  wickedness  will  return  to  Babylon, 
grow  and  prosper,  as  once  it  did  before  Babylon  fell?  Cer¬ 
tain  facts  are  noteworthy:  (1)  The  woman  above  may  be  a 
type  of  evil  commercialism. “  (2)  This  was  the  sort  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  Israel  adopted  while  in  Babylon  during  the  cap¬ 
tivity.  (3)  Now  that  Israel  is  back  in  her  own  land  she  must 
be  cleansed  of  every  pagan  evil.  Evil  commercialism,  then, 
must  be  sent  back  to  its  source — Babylon.** 

The  language  is  highly  figurative,  on  the  strength  of 
which  there  is  no  indication  that  Babylon  will  be  rebuilt. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  city  of  Babylon  at  all;  “Shinar” 
is  usually  a  larger  designation  for  the  Babylonian  location. 
To  contend  from  this  passage  that  Babylon  will  be  rebuilt 
is  inadmissible.  Zechariah  is  simply  insisting  that  Israel  not 
only  confess  but  forsake  her  sin,  and  that  evil  commercialism 

“Note  a  reference  like  5:7. 

“Says  George  Adam  Smith:  “He  [Zechariah]  is  not  contented  with  the  ritual 
atonement  for  sin,  nor  with  the  legal  punishment  of  crime.  The  living 
power  of  sin  must  be  banished  from  Israel”  (Expositor's  Bible:  The 
Twelve  Prophets,  II,  304-5). 
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will  be  reckoned  by  a  righteous  God  against  the  nation  which 
originated  it. 

To  continue  onward,  the  language  of  Revelation  17  and 
18  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  is  highly  symbolical,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  literal  away  from  the  symbolical. 
Certain  literal  references,  however,  are  clear:  (1)  The 
woman,  “Mystery  Babylon,”  is  a  literal  city,  v.  18,  by  the 
express  interpretation  of  John  himself.  (2)  The  dominion 
of  this  city  is  very  wide — “waters,”  which  are  “multitudes,” 
V.  16.  (3)  The  city  is  destroyed,  v.  16.  Much  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  destruction  is  in  symbolical  language,  but  the 
destruction  is  real.  John  borrows  much  of  the  symbolical 
expression  from  the  language  Jeremiah  used  to  describe  the 
destruction  of  literal  Babylon,  especially  in  portraying  the 
universal  reaction  to  its  fall,  chap.  18. 

From  the  above  literal  designations  we  may  conclude: 
first,  “Mystery  Babylon”  is  a  literal  city,  17:18.  Second,  the 
city  is  called  “Babylon”  but  this  is  obviously  for  purposes  of 
secrecy.  The  city  cannot  be  literal  Babylon  for  the  reason 
that  the  name  “Babylon”  has  already  been  adopted  as  a 
symbolical  name.  To  apply  a  symbolical  name  to  a  city  al¬ 
ready  literally  possessing  that  name  is  unthinkable.  Thirdly, 
from  the  reference  to  the  seven  mountains  in  17:9,  John 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  meant. 
Couple  this  with  the  allusion  to  “the  great  city”  in  17:18 
and  the  conclusion  seems  certain.  The  city,  then,  is  Rome. 
But  which  Rome:  pagan  Rome,  papal  Rome,  or  revived 
Rome?”  Here  lies  another  problem.  The  conclusion  must  be 
ascertained  from  a  systematic  study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Here  again,  when  consulting  the  literal  language,  no 
reference  to  revived  Babylon  is  at  all  evident.  The  language 
that  seems  to  refer  to  Babylon  (“Mystery  Babylon”)  is  sym¬ 
bolical,  hence  does  not  refer  to  literal  Babylon  at  all.  This 


**SeiM  for  example  sees  a  literal  city — Babylon.  See  The  Apocalypse  (Mar¬ 
shall,  Morgan,  &  Scott,  London)  ISth  ed.,  no  date.  Swete,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  a  literal  city — Rome — in  his  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  (Macmillan 
and  Co.),  1911,  p.  226. 
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agrees  perfectly  with  the  Jeremiah,  Isaiah  and  Zechariah 
accounts  of  Babylon.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Babylon  will 
not  be  restored  in  the  end-time. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“The  more  numerous  and  specific  the  events  which 
prophecy  comprehends  and  the  further  removed  from  the 
range  of  mere  human  foresight,  the  clearer  is  the  evidence 
that  it  comes  from  an  omniscient  mind.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  prophecies  containing,  like 
some  of  those  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  exact  specifi¬ 
cations  of  dates  and  the  succession  of  events.  Yet  even  here 
it  seems  to  be  God’s  purpose  to  veil  those  dates  in  such  a  way 
that  their  exact  chronological  position  in  history  can  never 
be  determined  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  events  to  which 
they  belong.  Either  the  terminus  a  quo  or  the  terminus  ad 
quern  or  the  symbolism  of  the  dates  or  the  place  which  the 
whole  series  of  predicted  events  holds  in  the  general  history 
of  the  church  is  involved  in  obscurity.  A  retrospective  view 
from  the  position  of  the  future — such  as  we  of  the  present 
day  can  take  of  the  history  of  Babylon — ^might  make  all 
plain  to  our  apprehension,  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  no 
power  thus  to  place  ourselves  forward  into  the  future  our 
apprehension  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  or  that  which  is  now 
in  the  process  of  fulfilment  must  necessarily  be  partial  and 
fragmentary,  and  therefore  ever  liable  to  error.  .  .  .  This 
experience  teaches,  not  that  we  ought  wholly  to  withdraw 
ourselves  from  inquiries  of  this  kind,  but  that  to  pursue 
them  in  a  confident  and  dogmatic  spirit  as  if  we  had  been 
admitted  into  the  very  council  chamber  of  heaven  and  had 
there  learned  the  very  day  and  hour  in  which  the  papal 
throne  must  fall  or  our  Lord  Himself  reappear  on  earth  is 
an  evidence  of  extreme  weakness  and  folly.  .  .  .  nothing  else 
but  elevating  the  subordinate  and  circumstantial  in  prophecy 
to  the  place  of  the  essential.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1855 
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Editor^s  note:  By  special  request  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  putting  back  into 
print  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scofield  at  the  second  annual  Philadelphia 
Bible  Conference.  These  prophetic  messages  were  given  first  in  1914  after  World 
War  I  had  begun  and  appeared  originally  in  a  Bible  study  magazine  then  being 
published,  Serving  and  Waiting.  The  series  was  entitled  “The  World  War  in 
the  Light  of  Prophecy,”  while  lecture  two — here  reproduced — was  named  “Tested 
by  Grace,  or  Will  the  World  Receive  a  Crucified  Christ  ?” 

“The  times  of  the  Gentiles”  are  set  forth  in  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  vision  of  the  monarchy-colossus  given  in  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  Daniel.  In  the  seventh  chapter  the  same  truth  is  re¬ 
vealed,  but  in  a  way  to  reveal  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
period  so  long  in  its  duration,  and  so  splendid  in  its  outward 
form.  Instead  of  a  great  image  made  up  of  precious  metals 
imposing  and  beautiful,  Daniel  saw  four  wild  beasts,  and 
that  opens  the  inner  heart  of  Gentiledom  and  of  Gentile 
world-government  during  this  whole  period.  It  is  humiliating 
to  our  Gentile  pride,  but — after  all — history  has  given  an 
unanswerable  confirmation.  The  whole  period  during  which 
the  Gentiles  have  held  undisputed  sway  over  this  earth  has 
been  a  period  of  bloodshed.  Every  nation  has  been  born  in 
the  throes  of  warfare.  We  ourselves  were  born  in  war. 

In  my  boyhood  two  great  sections  of  this  country  stood 
arrayed  on  battlefields  to  determine  whether  this  country 
should  be  one  or  many,  and  for  four  awful  years  that  issue 
was  fought.  It  had  been  argued  out  for  forty  years  in  the 
halls  of  Congress;  good  men,  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion,  found  that  there  was  no  resource  but  bloodshed.  I  heard 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  South  speak  (some  of  them 
with  tears  in  their  eyes)  of  the  distress  of  heart  that  they 
felt  in  seeming  impelled  to  resort  to  warfare  in  order  to 
settle  a  political  question. 
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The  nations  have  been  born  in  war.  They  have  been 
maintained  by  war.  The  greater  part  of  history  is  a  record 
of  wars.  And  civilization  now,  at  its  zenith  after  all  its  mag¬ 
nificent  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  invention  and  discov¬ 
ery  to  enrich  human  life  and  make  it  more  powerful  and 
splendid,  could  not  hold  back  the  war  that  is  now  raging. 
It  is  no  question  of  crude  and  ignorant  tribes  springing  to 
their  bows  and  arrows;  it  is  a  warfare  of  nations  armed 
with  the  very  last  discoveries  and  resources  of  the  highest 
physical  science.  And  this  not  in  heathendom,  but  Christen¬ 
dom.  We  are  bringing  the  heathen  into  it.  Christendom  is 
setting  pagans  to  fight.  I  heard  a  missionary  sermon  about 
a  year  ago.  I  remember  the  constant  recurrence  of  a  phrase. 
I  know  and  love  the  man  who  preached  the  sermon.  He  was 
simply  the  victim  of  his  bringing  up.  He  had  always  been 
taught  that  humanity  is  marching  grandly  on  from  one 
height  of  evolution  to  another,  ever  growing  more  gentle  and 
humane  under  this  modern  civilization;  and  his  plea  was 
that  we  all  give  some  money  to  foreign  missions  so  that  the 
heathen  might  have  the  benefits  of  what  he  called  “Christian 
civilization.”  God  save  the  heathen  from  our  bloodthirsty 
civilization ! 

We  have  in  these  two  great  passages  by  Daniel,  written 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  long  period  of  2,600  years  of 
Gentile  world-domination,  this  ominous  foreview:  the  great¬ 
ness  and  splendor  and  power  of  the  Gentile  world-period  not 
denied,  but  rather  set  forth  and  emphasized.  But  at  the  heart 
of  it,  rapacity,  cruelty,  ambition,  hatred  and  bloodshed!  For 
1900  years  of  that  lengthening  time  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  in  the  very  regions  where  this  awful  conflict  rages 
today  with  its  greatest  intensity.  Now  understand  me — I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  has  failed.  Rather  is  it 
accomplishing  that  whereunto  God  sent  it.  He  sent  His  gos¬ 
pel  to  call  out  from  among  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  His 
name,  and — thank  God — the  gospel  has  done  that.  But  there 
has  never  been  a  “Christian  nation.”  That  is  a  phrase  that 
it  will  go  hard  with  the  religious  press  to  do  without.  I  con¬ 
fess  to  some  moments  of  sympathy  with,  or  even  pity  for. 
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the  shallow  optimism  that  has  been  assuring  us  that  every¬ 
thing  is  as  good  as  it  could  be  until  next  year,  when  it  will 
be  a  little  better. 

We  have  seen  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Gentile  world- 
period  set  forth  in  these  two  pictures.  We  now  come  to  the 
detail  of  the  time-of-the-end  of  this  long  period.  We  have 
already  seen,  from  the  interpretation  by  Daniel  of  the  image- 
vision,  that  it  ends  in  catastrophe.  The  stone  cut  out  without 
hands  is  a  smiting  stone;  and,  observe,  the  stone  did  not 
begin  to  smite  when  our  Lord  appeared  some  1900  years  ago, 
because  the  Gentile  world-power  had  not  reached  the  devel¬ 
opment  that  brought  it  within  the  range  of  the  smiting  stone. 
The  image  is  smitten  upon  its  feet,  and  its  feet  were  not  yet 
in  view.  Our  Lord  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  East  was 
under  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  fourth  empire,  Rome. — 
“And  a  decree  went  forth  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all 
the  inhabited  earth  should  be  enrolled  (or,  taxed).”  There 
sat  Caesar  Augustus  in  Rome,  and  his  decree  went  out  into 
all  the  conquered  provinces  and  into  all  parts  where  the 
Roman  eagles  had  down.  If  you  wish  a  demonstration  of 
how  absolute  a  decree  of  Caesar  then  was  everywhere,  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  that  in  far-off  and  despised  Judea  it 
brought  a  maiden,  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  carpenter,  to  the 
city  of  David — not  a  noble,  not  some  great  one  with  great 
property  and  titles — ^to  be  enrolled.  So  searching,  so  inescap¬ 
able  was  the  decree  of  Rome  at  that  time  that  it  brought  to 
the  city  of  David  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  that  He  might 
be  born  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  that  a  prophet  had  said 
He  should  be  born.  The  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  did  that. 

It  was  centuries  later  before  the  first  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  into  Eastern  and  Western,  or  in  other  words 
before  the  legs  of  the  image  came  into  view;  and  it  was 
centuries  before  the  division  into  the  present,  national  world- 
system  symbolized  by  the  feet  and  toes.  Therefore,  there  were 
no  feet  for  the  stone  to  smite.  Furthermore  the  stone  does 
not  grow  to  be  a  great  mountain,  that  is,  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom,  until  after  the  destructive  blow  has  fallen  and  the 
whole  image  has  come  down  in  utter  ruin  and  has  been 
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blown  away  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floor.  It 
is  after  delivering  the  crushing  blow  that  the  stone  grows 
into  a  great  mountain  and  fills  the  whole  earth.  An  instructed 
Christian  is  an  invincible  optimist  because  he  sees,  beyond 
the  terrible  things  that  are  yet  coming,  the  fair  shore  be¬ 
yond.  He  sees  a  redeemed  humanity,  their  faces  shining  with 
the  glory  of  God,  set  free  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin,  their  adversary  chained,  nature  giving  up  her  great 
secrets.  It  is  to  be  a  wonderful  thing — ^that  kingdom  age !  We 
shall  have  a  picture,  I  trust,  of  it  later. 

The  end  of  this  age,  the  end  of  the  Gentile  world-domina¬ 
tion,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  in 
this  earth  are  co-terminous.  They  merge  together.  The  end 
of  the  Gentile  world-domination  and  the  end  of  this  age  are 
one.  Let  us  consider  the  details  of  the  way  in  which  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  and  this  age  both  come  to  an  end. 
Daniel  saw,  as  we  read  in  the  seventh  chapter,  a  vision  of 
four  great  world-empires  as  four  wild  beasts.  And  Daniel 
was  grieved  in  the  midst  of  his  body,  he  tells  us,  by  this 
great  vision.  Now  I  read  at  the  sixteenth  verse:  ‘T  came 
near  unto  one  of  them  that  stood  by,  and  asked  him  the 
truth  of  all  this.  So  he  told  me,  and  made  me  know  the 
interpretation  of  the  things.  These  great  beasts,  which  are 
four,  are  four  kings,  which  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth.” 

God’s  king  comes  down  to  the  earth — that  is  the  differ¬ 
ence.  “But  the  saints  of  the  most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom, 
and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.” 
And  there  is  the  optimism  that  no  agony  of  heart  can  ever 
blot  out.  That  is  fixed.  How  do  we  get  it?  “Then  I  would 
know  the  truth  of  the  fourth  beast,  which  was  diverse  from 
all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron, 
and  his  nails  of  brass;  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet.”  The  ruthlessness  of  the 
Roman  imperial  power!  “.  .  .  and  of  the  ten  horns  that  were 
in  his  head.” — Let  me  remind  you  that  in  the  symbolism  of 
prophecy  a  horn  stands  for  a  Gentile  power  or  kingdom. 

“.  .  .  and  of  the  ten  horns  that  were  in  his  head,  and  of 
the  other  which  came  up,  and  before  whom  three  fell;  even 
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of  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very 
great  things,  whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows.  I 
beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevailed  against  them;  until  the  Ancient  of  days  came,  and 
judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  most  High ;  and  the 
time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom.  Thus  he 
said.  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break 
it  in  pieces.  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten 
kings  that  shall  arise:  and  another  shall  rise  after  them; 
and  he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and  he  shall  subdue 
three  kings.”  You  have  Daniel’s  “little  horn,”  Christ’s  “abom¬ 
ination  that  maketh  desolate,”  Paul’s  “man  of  sin”  and  John’s 
“beast  out  of  the  sea.”  In  the  last  world-period — from  the 
beginning  of  his  supreme  genius  and  irresistible  skill  and 
power — humanity  will  deify  itself.  You  will  get  that  later. 
“And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  most  High,  and 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  most  High,  and  think  to 
change  times  and  laws :  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand 
until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time.” 

I  am  going  to  dogmatize  a  little  here,  because  I  cannot 
go  into  the  exposition  of  every  detail,  and  I  will  then  leave 
it  to  you  for  your  further  study.  A  “time”  here  is  a  year. 
There  are  a  time,  times  and  a  half-time,  making  three  years 
and  a  half.  Hold  that  in  mind  as  we  go  on.  We  shall  come 
back  to  that  terrible  three  and  a  half  years  during  which 
the  great  tribulation  runs  its  course,  again  and  again,  and 
get  more  and  more  fully  its  meaning.  There  will  appear 
among  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which,  at  the  end,  the  former 
Roman  empire  will  be  divided  one  elsewhere  called  a  “base 
person,”  that  is,  not  of  royal  descent;  and  he  shall  overcome 
three  of  the  ten  kingdoms.  So  far  we  have  detail  here.  This 
man  is  a  hater  of  the  saints ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  John’s 
word  “antichrist”  has  been,  by  many  writers,  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  is  certainly  antichristian  and  therefore  against 
Christ.  But  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  Antichrist:  I  think  that 
the  false  prophet  is  the  Antichrist.  I  say  that  in  passing. 
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“But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his 
dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.  Hith¬ 
erto  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  As  for  me  Daniel,  my  cogita¬ 
tions  much  troubled  me,  and  my  countenance  changed  in  me : 
but  I  kept  the  matter  in  my  heart.”  Oh  what  a  good  place  is 
that  to  keep  a  puzzling  passage  of  Scripture !  Keep  it  in  your 
heart.  Someday,  sometime,  light  will  be  given  upon  it. 

That  is  Daniel’s  vision  of  the  end-time.  This  Roman  em¬ 
pire  in  its  final  division  becomes  ten — ten  kingdoms.  A  new 
personage  rises  up  who  becomes  the  king  of  three  of  these 
kingdoms.  Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and 
run  briefly  through  that  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew 
in  which  our  Lord  gives  a  picture  of  the  end-time,  and  we 
will  put  that  alongside  of  the  picture  of  Daniel.  Our  Lord 
had  departed  from  the  temple.  He  was  done  with  it.  He 
never  went  back.  He  is  the  rejected  king.  He  leaves  the 
temple,  predicts  its  overthrow  and  destruction,  and  goes  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives:  and  that  is  the  place  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  spiritual-minded  Jew  should  watch  for  Him,  for  Zech- 
ariah  tells  us  that  it  is  there  that  His  feet  will  stand  when 
He  returns  in  glory. 

He  takes  His  place  there  outside  Judaism,  away  from 
priest  and  temple,  and  the  disciples  come  to  Him  with  the 
threefold  question:  “When  shall  these  things  be?  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  age?” 
He  had  spoken  of  the  end  of  the  age  again  and  again,  and 
had  spoken  of  going  away  and  coming  back  again;  and  now 
they  ask,  “What  shall  be  the  sign?” 

When  our  Lord  answers  a  question  (you  will  notice  it  in 
all  His  teaching)  the  answer  is  always  larger  than  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  because  He  sees  the  relation  of  things,  and  He 
does  not  give  a  partial  answer  to  something  that  He  sees  in 
a  larger  way  and  that  is  what  He  does  here.  He  pictures  the 
age  and  describes  it  as  a  time  that  shall  have  in  it  persecu- 
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tion  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  He  pictures  it  as  a 
period  of  unceasing  war.  He  pictures  it  as  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  famine.  Famine?  Is  there  not  enough  coming  out  of 
this  fruitful  earth  to  feed  every  hungry  soul  on  it?  Oh  yes! 
But  we  do  not  know  how  to  distribute  it,  and  so  there  are 
famines.  Famines  follow  wars.  You  in  Philadelphia  here  are 
freighting  a  mercy-ship  to  send  over  to  starving  ones  in 
Belgium.  God  bless  you.  Bring  it  back,  and  load  it  again  and 
again.  Famine,  pestilence — ^these  things  the  Gentiles  cannot 
get  rid  of.  Well,  that  is  the  age. 

Now,  what  is  the  end?  “This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations; 
and  then  shall  the  end  come.”  The  passage  does  not,  either 
in  terms  or  implication,  suggest  a  universal  conversion;  and 
there  is  not  a  line  of  the  New  Testament  that  promises  a 
converted  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  through  the 
church.  It  is  the  time  of  the  ecclesia,  of  the  called-out  assem¬ 
bly.  Peter  declares  how  God  had  visited  at  the  first  the 
Gentiles  to  take  out  a  people  for  His  name.  The  gospel  says: 
“Come  out,  come  out,  come  to  Jesus!”  The  gospel  has  been 
blessed  of  God,  and  saints  on  earth  and  saints  yet  to  be  born 
spiritually  are  the  witnesses  of  its  irresistible  power  where 
the  heart  is  open.  Paul  I  suppose  may  have  started  out  with 
the  thought  that  no  one  could  resist  that  power,  but  with 
sadness  he  learned  that  the  god  of  this  world  had  blinded 
the  eyes  of  them  that  believed  not.  He  could  not  get  them 
all  saved;  so  he  said,  “I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  if  by 
all  means  I  may  save  some.”  That  tells  you  that  a  whole  life 
is  well  spent  if  it  leads  one  soul  to  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end 
come.”  Preached  by  whom?  Other  Scriptures  answer  the 
question.  Preached  by  the  church? — Preached  when  the 
church  is  caught  away,  by  the  remnant  of  Israel  that  will 
turn  to  the  rejected  and  still  absent  Messiah  in  the  agony 
of  the  last  day.  And,  oh,  what  preachers  they  will  be!  They 
are  now  everywhere.  They  do  not  have  to  be  sent.  They  know 
all  the  dialects  and  languages  now.  They  have  the  means 
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now;  and  all  they  need  is  what  Paul  got  on  the  Damascus 
road,  when  a  shining  above  the  shining  of  the  sun  convinced 
him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah,  the  visible 
token  that  God  was  there:  and  what  he  got  when  a  humble 
brother  came  to  him  in  his  blindness,  that  he  might  receive 
his  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now  think  of  that  Jewish  remnant,  perhaps  the  144,000 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelation,  as  144,000  Pauls  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  Are  you  surprised,  then,  to 
learn  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Revelation  that  out 
of  the  great  tribulation  shall  come  a  multitude  of  every 
tongue,  language,  tribe  and  nation  that  no  man  can  number, 
so  that  when  the  preachcing  is  done  the  end  comes — the  end 
of  the  age?  Hold  that  fast. 

“When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place, 
(whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand:)”  then  there  will  be  a 
fleeing  from  Jerusalem.  Remember  that  there  will  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem — there  has  already  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  Holy  Land  a  larger  number  of  Jews  than  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine  under  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Zerubbabel. 
The  Jews  are  right  there  waiting,  as  it  were.  When  they  are 
there  and  Daniel’s  “little  horn,”  Paul’s  “man  of  sin,”  John’s 
“beast  out  of  the  sea”  has  reached  the  arrogant  time  when  he 
will  demand  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  then  Christ  says  to 
the  Jews  who  will  then  be  in  Jerusalem,  “Flee!”  Why?  “For 
then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.” 
An  unexampled  time  of  awful  sorrows,  trouble  and  affliction 
in  this  world. 

Now  what  have  we?  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom;  the  manifestation  of  Daniel’s  “little  horn,”  the 
abomination  at  the  end.  I  shall  speak,  perhaps,  particularly 
of  him  in  our  next  study  and  of  his  career.  And  then  the 
culmination  of  his  ambition  and  power  and  pride  in  demand¬ 
ing  human  worship.  Then  the  great  tribulation.  And  then 
what?  “Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall 
the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 
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and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken:  and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man  in  heaven:  and  then  shall  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  mourn.”  That  does  not  look  like  a  converted  world.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  should  mourn,  if  He  called  me  and  you 
and  all  of  us  by  the  trump  of  God  to  go  to  meet  Him.  I  want 
to  see  Him,  I  have  such  a  poor  imagination  that,  even  touched 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  instructed  a  little  from  the  Word, 
I  get  such  a  poor  realization  of  Him  whom,  not  having  seen, 
I  love.  And  oh,  sometime  I  am  going  to  look  into  His  face!  I 
shall  see  His  eyes,  see  how  He  stands,  how  He  walks.  I  shall 
hear  the  tones  of  His  voice.  I  do  not  mourn  when  I  think 
about  these  things. 

“And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven :  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory.”  That  is  our  Lord’s  own  picture 
of  the  end  of  this  age :  war  right  up  to  the  end,  a  man  eating 
up  humanity,  all  the  world  wondering  after  the  beast,  hu¬ 
manity  very  largely  bowing  before  him,  no  man  buying  or 
selling  anywhere  without  his  mark.  Humanity  has  not  wanted 
God’s  lovely  Man.  Well,  humanity  will  get  a  man  after  its 
own  heart. 


(To  be  continued) 


Professor  Rudolf  A.  Renfer 

God  op  the  Valleys.  Edited  by  Anne  Hazelton,  China  In¬ 
land  Mission,  Philadelphia.  87  pp.,  paper.  30^. 

Here  is  the  1949  “Story  of  the  Year”  for  the  largest  mis¬ 
sionary  group  in  China,  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Its  title 
is  taken  from  1  Kings  20:28.  Here  are  not  dry  statistical 
tables;  rather  the  reader  finds  essays  presenting  a  frank 
appraisal  of  the  bountiful  blessing  of  the  Lord  against  a 
background  of  a  new  ruler  and  ominous  days. 

The  Mission’s  General  Director,  Bishop  Frank  Houghton, 
in  Shanghai  headquarters  points  out  that  the  new  ruler — ^the 
People’s  Government — is  the  creature  of  the  United  Front, 
the  strongest  force  of  which  is  the  Communist  Party.  “And 
there  is  no  serious  challenge  to  its  authority.  .  .  .  Since  this 
party  still  believes  that  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people, 
we  cannot  expect  it  to  sympathize  with  our  objective.”  Direc¬ 
tor  Houghton  further  indicates  that  the  decision  not  to  with¬ 
draw  as  the  new  authority  has  spread  found  the  close  of 
1949  with  737  missionaries  on  the  field,  representing  better 
than  eighty  percent  of  the  full  members  of  the  mission.  Each 
successive  essay  in  the  report  radiates  the  guidance  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  in  genuinely  miraculous  missionary  activity  and 
Providential  protection.  Highlights  include  reference  to  stu¬ 
dent  work  (cooperating  with  China  Inter-Varsity),  various 
tribes  activities  and  expansions  as  well  as  last-minute  re¬ 
enforcements.  These  reenforcements  were  the  “forty-nine 
’49ers”  who  were  fiown  into  Chungking  just  before  the  city 
changed  hands. 

A  Mission’s  report?  Nay,  rather,  a  1949  missionary  epic! 
The  present  time,  just  one  century  from  the  date  of  Founder 
Hudson  Taylor’s  call  and  dedication  to  China,  finds  the  Mis¬ 
sion  and  its  significant  work  at  a  most  crucial  point  in  that 
history.  Anti-foreign  feeling  and  persecution  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  make  the  picture  even  more  ominous,  but  for  the  God 
of  the  Valleys. 
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The  Light  in  Dark  Ages.  By  V.  Raymond  Edman.  Va^ 

Kampen  Press,  Wheaton,  Ill.  435  pp.  $4.00. 

In  this  volume,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wheaton  College  of  which  he  is  President,  Dr. 
Edman  has  brought  to  a  high  point  his  life-long  interest 
and  study  of  Christian  missions.  A  former  missionary  in  the 
Andes,  the  author  is  deeply  concerned  about  missionary 
motivation.  He  says  convincingly,  “The  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  is  as  much  a  motivation  for  foreign  missions  as  it 
is  for  personal  holiness  of  life  and  for  comfort  to  the  sor¬ 
rowing  earth.”  The  three  divisions  of  the  book  bring  the 
narrative  of  Christian  missions  up  to  the  modern  period. 
They  are  respectively:  the  Light  that  shone,  the  Light  that 
failed,  the  Light  that  shone  again.  Dr.  Edman  indicates  a 
lively  historical  interest  in  his  “general  plan  of  presenta¬ 
tion.”  It  is  thus  given:  (1)  “to  portray  the  historical  setting 
of  the  period  under  discussion”;  (2)  “with  its  historical 
perspective,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  with  its  personalities,  places,  problems  and  prog¬ 
ress”;  (3)  “to  draw  pertinent  lessons  as  to  trends  in  the 
program  of  missions,  changing  methods  of  procedure  and 
causes  of  success  or  failure.” 

Twenty-two  pages  of  classified  bibliography  introduce 
the  reader  to  a  wealth  of  missions  research  material.  Copious 
footnotes  (fully  expanded  at  the  end  of  each  chapter)  serve 
to  provide  added  historical  background  and  fiavor  to  the 
main  narrative.  One  cannot  read  to  the  fullest  enjoyment 
without  the  use  of  a  footnote  bookmark  for  ready  reference, 
as  each  numbered  treasure-clue  appears.  Attention  to  them 
introduces  the  reader  to  a  cross  section  of  some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  scholars  of  the  Christian  era.  Particularly  fine  is  the 
chapter  “Fire  from  Ireland”  in  which  Dr.  Edman  sounds  a 
note  of  sound  missionary  principles,  portraying  the  Conti¬ 
nental  itineration  of  the  Irish  evangelists.  Like  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  Irish  “left  behind  them  believers  to  minister  the 
Word.” 

The  work  is  suitable  as  a  text,  and  particularly  fine  for 
introducing  one  to  a  broad  view  of  Christian  Missions. 

The  Case  Against  the  Federal  Council.  By  Chester  E. 

Tulga,  D.D.  Conservative  Baptist  Fellowship,  Chicago. 

68  pp.  25^,  paper. 

Here  is  an  indictment  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
which  has  now  become  the  leading  wing  of  the  National 
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Council.  The  author  follows  the  “come  out-separationist”  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  the  denial  of  the  fundamentals  in 
ecumenical  (piarters.  The  booklet  will  be  found  useful  for 
its  documentation  of  liberalism  within  the  Council.  Perti¬ 
nent  quotations  from  such  signal  callers  as  H.  E.  Fosdick,  F. 
J.  McConnell,  W.  A.  Brown,  G.  A.  Buttrick,  E.  S.  Jones  and 
others  make  this  a  valuable,  but  by  no  means  complete, 
indictment.  Nor  with  its  few  pages  is  it  intended  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  last  four  of  eight  short  chapters  have  particular 
reference  to  Northern  Baptist  trends  and  relationships  with 
the  Council’s  activities.  To  give  a  revealing  statement  of  the 
author’s  position:  “If  Baptists  embrace  the  new  ecumenicity 
they  abandon  the  Baptist  and  New  Testament  concept  of  the 
Church  as  a  company  of  redeemed  people.” 

Blossom  of  the  Crag.  By  Marie  Barham.  China  Inland 

Mission,  Philadelphia.  208  pp.  $1.25. 

For  a  thrilling  and  inspirational  story  book  to  give 
young  people  as  well  as  adults,  Blossom  of  the  Crag  may  be 
highly  recommended.  The  realistic,  vivid,  and  not  tiring 
descriptions  add  color  and  background  to  a  well-built  story 
of  a  Chinese  girl  inwardly  rebelling  at  the  superstitions  and 
traditions  that  enshroud  her  people.  Through  hardships 
common  to  multitudes  of  people  in  China  as  a  result  of 
recent  war  years,  Cloud  (later  renamed.  Blossom)  finally 
comes  to  grips  with  the  real  issues  of  the  “Jesus  Hall  Sect.” 
Blossom  in  the  Crag  is  a  fictional  presentation  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  reality  of  an  abiding  peace  and  victory  through  Christ 
in  the  face  of  war-time  terrors  and  testings.  This  novel  of 
the  Orient,  into  which  an  Occidental  slips  only  incidentally, 
is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  Christian’s  library  of  worth¬ 
while,  pleasurable  reading.  It  will  be  particularly  valuable 
for  young  people. 


Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

Devotional  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By 
J.  C.  Macaulay.  William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids. 
290  pp.  $3.00. 

Fortunate  indeed  today  is  the  congregation  which  has  a 
pastor  who  can  bring  Sunday  after  Sunday  such  practical — 
and  at  the  same  time— devotional  expositions  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  contained  in  this  volume.  The  author,  who  is  pastor 
of  the  Wheaton  Bible  Church  in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  has  fol¬ 
lowed  well  his  purpose  announced  in  these  introductory 
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words:  “These  studies  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive, 
much  less  a  critical  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  The  purpose  throughout  is  devotional  and  practical. 
Problems  of  introduction  do  not  enter,  but  there  has  been 
no  studied  avoidance  of  difficulties  met  with  in  the  text. . . . 
I  have  followed  my  usual  custom  of  dealing  freely  with  the 
words  of  the  text,  in  order  to  be  more  rigid  with  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Therefore  I  have  not  bound  myself  to  any  one  version, 
nor  to  the  exact  words  of  a  version,  where  clarity  and  force 
demanded  some  substitution.” 

These  expositions  are  for  the  most  part  highly  satisfying 
and  must  have  been  of  real  spiritual  benefit  to  Macaulay’s 
congregation.  The  author  has  a  tendency  which  is  commend¬ 
able  of  approaching  a  difficult  passage,  “not  in  the  spirit 
of  defending  a  doctrine,  but  to  understand  it  in  its  setting.” 
In  the  case  of  the  controversial  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
he  is  concerned  lest  adherence  to  a  theological  system  would 
lessen  the  preacher’s  acceptance  of  “the  applications  of 
these  grave  warnings  to  believers,  on  a  human  level.”  This 
is  a  pertinent  warning  for  all  of  us. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  exactness  of  theological  doctrine 
(preferring  to  emphasize  the  practical  and  devotional  in  the 
passage  under  consideration)  on  at  least  one  occasion  in 
this  work,  however,  led  Macaulay  astray.  Discussing  the  New 
Covenant  in  his  consideration  of  8:6-13,  he  denies  the  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  of  God  to  bring  salvation  to  Israel  under  its 
terms:  “It  was  announced  as  a  new  covenant  to  the  house 
of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,  but  the  apostolic  writer, 
illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  reveals  to  us  that  it  is  none 
other  than  the  eternal  covenant,  which  is  to  extend  to  all 
the  world,  and  under  which  the  Son  of  God  is  to  accomplish 
His  ministry  of  redemption  on  a  universal  scale.”  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  intent  of  the  passage  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  God  had  turned  from  His  purpose  of  a  national 
salvation  for  Israel  to  a  universal  salvation  for  the  world, 
in  such  a  way  that  God  no  longer  will  deal  with  Israel  as  a 
nation.  Rather  it  is  entirely  within  the  purpose  of  God  to 
deal  with  Israel  as  a  nation  in  the  future  under  the  New 
Covenant,  while  applying  it  today  to  the  Church.  The  point 
of  the  passage  in  Hebrews  8  is  to  demonstrate  merely  that 
there  is  an  Old  Covenant  and  a  New  Covenant. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  deter  the  reviewer  from  heartily 
recommending  his  work  to  all  who  wish  a  study  of  the  book 
of  Hebrews  which  will  enrich  the  soul  and  stir  one  to  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  living. 
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His  Faithfulness.  By  Avis  Burgeson  Christiansen.  Loizeaux 
Brothers,  New  York.  96  pp.  $1.50. 

To  merely  mention  that  the  author  of  this  volume  of 
poetry  is  also  the  author  of  gospel  songs  like  “Precious 
Hiding-Place,”  “Only  Glory  Bye  and  Bye,”  “Only  Jesus” 
and  “It  is  glory  to  walk  with  Him”  is  to  give  a  sufficient 
recommendation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  book  for  many 
readers.  This  is  not  simply  religious  poetry  either.  This  is 
verse  which  reflects  the  fragrance  of  a  life  lived  in  close 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  Mingled  with  verses  which  chal¬ 
lenge  one  to  a  closer  walk  with  the  Lord  by  testimony  to 
the  sweetness  of  that  walk  are  ones  which  comfort  those 
who  mourn,  which  strengthen  those  who  need  power  in  time 
of  need,  and  which  stimulate  the  believer  to  service  for 
his  Lord. 

The  book  carries  a  fitting  introduction  by  the  writer’s 
former  pastor.  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside,  from  which  we  quote 
these  words:  “A  resident  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  a  member 
of  the  Moody  Church  of  that  city,  she  is  a  modest  retiring 
person  whom  few  get  to  know  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
immediate  family  and  friends.  With  a  very  keen  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  realities,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
great  truths  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  her  hymns  and 
poems  are  eminently  Scriptural  and  soul-uplifting.  In  this 
volume  she  has  given  us  a  selection  of  her  verses  on  many 
themes  which  I  am  sure  will  bring  blessing  to  and  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  who  delight  in  true  Christian  poetry.” 

Armenian  Affairs,  a  journal  on  Armenian  studies.  Pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  Armenian  National  Council,  144 
East  24th  Street,  New  York.  $4.00  per  annum. 

This  quarterly  seeks  to  keep  the  English-speaking  world 
informed  about  the  history,  culture,  activities  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Armenian  people.  It  intends  to  publish  periodi¬ 
cally  reports  on  Armenian  life  in  Diaspora,  and  the  progress 
made  in  archeology,  history,  philology,  ethnology,  literature, 
the  arts,  music  and  the  sciences  in  Armenia  and  Armenian 
colonies  elsewhere.  It  will  include  sketches  of  personalities 
and  organizations  of  significance  in  Armenian  history,  an¬ 
notated  bibliographies,  book  reviews,  and  special  features 
on  the  role  of  the  church  in  Armenian  life,  the  history  of 
the  Armenian  question  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

Since  the  quarterly  is  being  published  by  one  of  the 
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political  factions  among  the  Armenian  people  today,  much 
of  controversial  nature  will  no  doubt  be  published;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “The  Armenian  Displaced  Persons”  by  John  Roy 
Carlson,  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Dashnag  faction  among  Ar¬ 
menians,  in  the  first  issue  (Winter,  1949-50).  The  student 
of  Armenian  affairs  and  culture,  however,  will  not  be  able 
to  overlook  this  contribution  to  his  literature. 

Miner  B.  Stearns 

Jesus  Transfigure.  By  Harold  Riesenfeld.  Ejnar  Munks- 

gaard,  Copenhagen.  370  pp.  and  2  plates.  12  crowns. 

This  volume  is  No.  16  in  the  series  Acta  Seminarii  Neo- 
testamentici  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  amount  of  study  and  research.  Not  a 
page  in  the  main  body  of  the  work  is  without  footnotes, 
which  often  cover  more  than  half  the  page.  The  bibliography 
covers  25  pages,  the  list  of  authors  quoted  no  less  than  51/2 
pages,  while  nearly  4  pages  of  three  columns  each  are  devoted 
to  the  index  of  Bible  quotations.  The  purpose  of  the  author 
is  expressed  in  the  subtitle,  namely,  to  give  “the  background 
of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord.” 
One  is  delighted  to  learn  from  the  introduction  that  the  au¬ 
thor  believes  no  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  transfig¬ 
uration  is  possible.  He  adds,  “It  is  just  as  impossible  to  call 
it  a  m5rth  or  a  vision  of  the  resurrected  Christ  transposed 
into  His  life.  The  numerous  hypotheses  born  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  have  this  much  good  in  them — that  they  mutually  exclude 
each  other”  (p.  3). 

Mr.  Riesenfeld,  however,  is  careful  not  to  say  that  the 
Gospel  accounts  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  what  really 
took  place  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  He  finds  the 
problem  of  the  theological  aspect  of  the  question  and  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  episode  “insoluble  at  bottom,  if  one 
poses  the  question  of  fact”  (p.  4).  All  that  the  author  feels 
sure  of  is  “the  impression  left  by  the  facts  on  the  souls  of 
the  disciples  of  which  the  account,  considered  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  in  its  details,  is  the  faithful  expression.”  This  shows 
us  at  once  the  fatal  weakness  of  this  learned  work:  the 
author  quite  evidently  does  net  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  as  understood  by  evangelical  Christians. 

His  main  thesis  is  that  the  transfiguration  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  that  “certain  of  the 
phenomena  described  as  characteristic  elements  during  the 
scene  on  the  mountain  are  in  close  relationship  with  this 
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feast  in  which  were  expressed  in  a  special  degree  the  reli¬ 
gious  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  age  to  come”  (p.  5). 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  followed  by  a  brief  con¬ 
clusion  and  three  appendices.  Part  I  attempts  to  show  “the 
place  occupied  by  eschatology  and  especially  by  the  hopes  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  autumn  feasts,”  and 
gives  “an  analysis  of  the  different  details  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  as  to  their  origin  and  the  role  they  play  in  the  Jewish 
religion.”  Part  II,  much  briefer  than  Part  I,  applies  to  the 
transfiguration  the  results  obtained  in  the  first  section  and 
makes  a  comparative  examination  of  the  Synoptic  texts. 

It  is  in  Part  I  that  we  observe  the  effects  of  the  present 
phase  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  is  divorced  from 
any  idea  of  divine  inspiration.  With  Mowinckel  and  other 
moderns  the  author  believes  that  there  was  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  and  complex  religious  system  common  to  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  in  the  early  days  of  the  nation’s  existence.  The 
Israelites  gradually  adapted  to  their  religious  spirit  the  forms 
borrowed  from  neighboring  peoples  and  eliminated  foreign 
elements  which  were  inconsistent  therewith.  “The  principal 
element  in  the  worship  of  ancient  Israel  was  the  annual  en¬ 
thronement  of  Jahweh  and  ...  of  the  king”  (p.  11).  Riesen- 
feld  admits  that  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  no  description 
of  the  enthronement  of  Jahweh,  but  since  the  Ras  Shamra 
tablets  describe  such  a  rite  in  Syria  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  B.C.  of  course  Israel  must  have  had  one  too. 
Mowinckel  finds  allusions  to  this  practice  in  certain  Psalms. 
Somewhere  between  400  and  200  B.C.  the  ancient  Eastern 
autumn  feast  of  the  enthronement,  Riesenfeld  thinks,  was 
divided  up  into  the  three  such  feasts  as  we  known  them  in 
Leviticus  23.  Concerning  the  second  of  them,  the  annual  Day 
of  Atonement  or  Yom  Kippur,  the  author  states:  “The  ritual 
of  the  day  supposes  the  existence  of  the  function  of  high 
priest,  which  indicates  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  time  after 
the  exile”  (p.  21).  Riesenfeld  admits  that  the  theory  making 
the  three  Jewish  feasts  grow  out  of  one  primitive  autumn 
festival  of  Jahweh’s  and  the  king’s  enthronement  involves  a 
“reconstruction”  of  history.  He  supposes,  however,  that  he 
has  to  do  with  “assured  reconstructions.” 

The  rest  of  Part  I  attempts  to  establish  a  parallel  between 
various  elements  of  the  transfiguration  scene  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  (?)  elements  in  the  supposed  primitive  autumn 
feast  of  the  enthronement  as  reconstructed  by  scholars.  These 
elements — called  motifs — include  the  glory,  the  sacred  robe, 
the  divine  cloud,  the  tent  or  tabernacle,  the  rest,  and  the 
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mountain.  Although  we  heartily  disagree  with  this  recon¬ 
struction  in  toto  we  can  nevertheless  subscribe  to  certain 
conclusions  of  the  writer,  namely,  that  “the  eschatological 
hopes  of  Judaism  are  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus”  and 
that  “the  new  reality  personified  by  Jesus  represents,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  prototypes  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  worship  [of  Israel],  not  a  mere  reproduction  or  a  spir¬ 
itualization,  but  a  second  creation  in  the  framework  of  the 
ancient  categories  of  motifs.”  Whether  the  author  means  by 
these  words  exactly  what  we  take  out  of  them  is  another 
question. 

It  is  interesting  that,  of  the  seventeen  volumes  included 
in  the  Acta  Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis,  only  one 
is  written  in  Swedish.  The  rest  are  in  English,  German  or 
French,  purposing  apparently  to  secure  thus  a  wider  reading 
of  these  works  among  scholars. 

Modern  Discovery  and  the  Bible.  By  A.  Rendle  Short, 

M.D.,  B.S.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship,  Lon¬ 
don.  244  pp.  5/-. 

The  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  has  rendered  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  Christians  in  general  and  intellectuals  in  particular  by 
publishing  a  considerable  number  of  able  works  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  students.  This  work  is  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence  maintained  by  their  publications,  well- 
written  (a  revised,  second  edition),  very  thorough  and  well- 
documented.  The  index  of  authors  quoted  or  referred  to 
covers  31/^  pages  of  two  columns  each.  Every  pastor  who  has 
young  people  in  college  or  high  school  should  own  this  bock 
and  lend  it  freely  to  them,  for  they  are  constantly  assailed 
by  unbelieving  professors  unless  in  a  Christian  institution. 
Better  yet,  the  pastor  should  thoroughly  familiarize  himself 
with  the  material  in  this  book  so  as  to  be  able  to  discuss 
intelligently  the  difficulties  raised  by  unbelief.  The  subjects 
covered  are  quite  varied,  including  (in  successive  chapters) 
the  religious  beliefs  of  scientists,  the  testimony  of  ethnology, 
purpose  and  plan  in  nature,  the  creation  narrative  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  the  problem  of  man’s  origin,  the  Bible  and  modern 
medical  knowledge,  archeology  and  the  Bible  (four  chapters 
for  this  subject). 

The  author  is  very  modest  in  his  claims  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  ends  this  volume:  “The  small  service  which 
our  previous  10  chapters  have  been  seeking  to  render  is  to 
provide  demonstration  that  if  we  venture  to  take  the  Bible 
at  its  face-value  we  shall  not  need  to  be  hypocrites,  pretend- 
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ing  to  believe  what  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  facts,  nor 
need  we  shun  all  human  learning  and  research  as  though 
they  were  of  the  devil.  The  evidence  does  not  compel  us. 
We  are  not  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  these  human 
achievements  as  sacrosanct  and  infallible.  Theories  come 
and  theories  go;  old  editions  of  scientific  textbooks  fetch 
very  small  money  in  the  second-hand  bookshops.  The  Bible 
survives  them  all.” 

While  this  work  may  be  highly  recommended,  some  will 
disagree  with  the  author  in  his  interpretation  of  Genesis  1 
when  he  takes  the  six  days  to  be  geological  periods  instead 
of  times  extending  only  through  24  hours.  Yet  he  makes  out 
a  very  interesting  case  for  his  view.  He  also  mentions  the 
possibility  of  pre-Adamic  men  as  a  tentative  explanation  for 
apparently  very  ancient  human  remains.  This  is  a  mere  sug¬ 
gestion,  however,  and  the  author  concludes  by  saying:  ”We 
are  compelled  to  confess  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  on  the 
whole  subject.  The  reverent  Bible  student  must  await  fur¬ 
ther  light  and  in  the  meantime  hold  stedfastly  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  man’s  divine  creation,  his  distinction  from  the 
beasts  that  perish,  his  fall  into  sin  and  the  divine  institution 
of  marriage.”  Certainly  the  writer  has  not  dodged  any  diffi¬ 
cult  issue  and  has  sought  to  deal  fairly,  scientifically  and 
Biblically  with  all  his  important  themes. 

Brussels,  Belgium 


John  H.  Bennetch 

Gospel  Parallels.  Edited  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  Bible  Committee.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
New  York.  191  pp. 

The  sub-committee  which  prepared  the  present  synopsis 
of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  based  on  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  was  composed  of  Henry  J.  Cadbury  of  Harvard, 
Frederick  C.  Grant  of  Union  Seminary  and  Clarence  T.  Craig 
of  Drew  Seminary,  leading  scholars  in  the  New  Testament 
field  if  liberal.  Their  arrangement  follows  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Huck-Lietzmann  synopsis  (1936),  one  printing  each 
Gospel  in  order  with  minor  exceptions  and  repeating  each 
one  when  out  of  chronological  order,  yet  using  few  enough 
subdivisions  so  as  not  to  make  the  outline  too  complex 
Two  features  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  a  Gospel 
synopsis  in  English  appear  with  this  edition.  First,  non- 
canonical  parallels  are  given  in  full  besides  the  parallels  in 
the  canonical  Gospels.  Second,  exact  manuscript  support  has 
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been  cited  for  the  variant  readings  in  the  Gospels.  The 
editors  “have  included  all  of  the  variants  noted  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Standard  Version  and  have  added  others  which  seemed 
important  enough  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  serious  Bible 
students.”  As  for  the  cost,  “the  Hazen  Foundation  has  made 
a  generous  subsidy  toward  the  cost  of  making  the  plates  in 
order  that  the  book  may  be  made  available  to  students  at  as 
reasonable  a  price  as  possible.” 

Saint  Augustine:  the  Greatness  op  the  Soul;  the 
Teacher.  Translated  by  Joseph  M.  Colleran,  C.SS.R., 
Ph.D.  Newman  Press,  Westminster,  Md.  255  pp.  $3.00. 
Volume  9  of  Ancient  Christian  Writers  continues  a  series 
being  produced  by  Catholic  scholars  covering  not  only  well- 
known  Fathers  but  also  the  less  familiar;  yet  in  this  case 
the  ninth  volume  happens  to  be  a  fourth  work  devoted  to 
Augustine  himself.  Previously  volume  2  offered  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Augustine’s  First  Catechetical  Instruction,  volume  3 
of  his  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  volume  5  of  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount— all  translated  by  different 
scholars.  The  present  authority  is  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Seminary  located  in  Esopus,  New  York. 

De  quantitate  animae  and  De  magistro  represent  the 
earlier  works  composed  by  Augustine.  The  former  was  writ¬ 
ten  soon  after  his  baptism  and  the  latter  about  two  years 
later.  As  for  their  contents,  the  former  is  the  Father’s  ex¬ 
tended  treatment  on  the  soul  and  its  immateriality,  while 
the  latter — cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue — reports  an  actual 
conservation  between  the  famous  theologian  and  his  son 
Adeodatus  dealing  with  God  as  the  ultimate  cause  and  rea¬ 
son  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  by  man,  that  is  to  say,  knowl¬ 
edge  must  lead  to  love  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  translation 
was  made  from  Migne’s  Patrologia  Latina  32  (Paris,  1845). 

St.  Athanasius:  the  Life  of  St.  Antony.  Translated  by 
Robert  T.  Meyer,  Ph.D.  Newman  Press,  Westminster, 
Md.  155  pp.  $2.50. 

Athanasius,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  early  church  times, 
is  known  best  for  his  defending  orthodoxy.  He  fought  Arian- 
ism  when  it  attacked  the  unity  of  God  and  the  deity  of 
Christ.  It  may  not  be  as  well  known  that  he  also  proved  the 
first  episcopal  promoter  of  monasticism.  In  the  words  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  “He  enabled  the  ascetic  spirit  to 
find  a  home  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Further,  his  visit  to 
Rome  had  an  important  effect  on  Western  monasticism. 
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Monasteries  of  some  kind  existed  in  Italy,  but  his  arrival 
gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  monastic  life.  His  life  of  St. 
Antony  is  addressed  to  the  Western  monks  and  had  great 
infiuence.  It  is  by  no  means  accidental  that  the  champion  of 
the  faith  of  Nicea  should  also  be  the  patron  of  monasticism. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  pagan  compromise  in  Christian  life  no 
less  than  in  Christian  belief.”  Indeed,  Antony  was  numbered 
among  the  personal  friends  of  Athanasius,  this  Antony  who 
has  won  the  name  Father  of  Christian  monasticism. 

The  present  translator  of  Athanasius  serves  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  with  the  rank  Assistant  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology.  His  rendering  of  course  is  not  the 
only  modern  one  for  a  work  that  has  enjoyed  continued  popu¬ 
larity  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  alike,  but  it  represents 
Volume  10  of  a  new  Catholic  series  on  patristic  authors  en¬ 
titled  Ancient  Christian  Writers.  This  series  has  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  scholarly  world  in  general  for  a  succinct 
treatment  of  early  Fathers.  Meyer  in  his  production  follows 
the  celebrated  Benedictine  rendering  of  the  Vita  S.  Antoni 
(made  by  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  in  Paris  1698,  reprinted 
in  Migne’s  Patrologia  Graeca  26  of  1887  and  published  sep¬ 
arately  by  A.  F.  Maunoury  in  Paris,  1887,  1890). 
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